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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF ORIGEN. 
PART III. 


THE discussion of Origen’s orthodoxy in respect to eternal 
punishment, in our opinion, resolves itself into an investigation 

' of only one serious and decisive question. This is, namely, 
| whether he held and taught any final, determined, and unchange- 
» able state at all for created rational beings, in which they have 
» attained their end. We do not see any plausible reason what- 
» ever for ascribing to him the opinion that an apocatastasis, or 
) restitution of all things, will take place at a future epoch, which 
F will bring all angels and men who have sinned to a state of per- 
» fect and unchangeable beatitude in God. The error which on 
» asuperticial view appears to be involved in his theory is some- 
| thing very different from this. It is, that on account of a natural 
) equality, and potentiality of self-movement in every direction 
with every degree of energy, which is perfectly free and per- 

) petually changeable, in all created rational beings, the universe 
) must eternally be subject to an endless series of fluctuations. 
= We must acknowledge that such was the idea which seemed 
> to our own mind to be contained in the FPertarchon before we 
) had examined the work of Prof. Vincenzi. This view is ex- 
| pressed in the article on the “Future Destiny of Man” re- 
"ferred to in a note to Part II. of this present article. There 
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eternal beatitude of the just as for ascribing to him a denial of 
the eternal misery of the unjust. And there is the same reason 
for giving him the credit of orthodoxy in respect to eternal 
punishment as for admitting that he held the Catholic faith con- 
cerning everlasting beatitude. 

The principal treatise by Origen which must be considered 
is the Periarchon. This isasort of summary or manual of the 
course of systematic lectures and instructions given by Origen 
as the head of the Catechetical School of Alexandria. The Greek 
title is epi “Apydr, the title of the Latin translation is De Prin- 
cipiis—that is, A Treatise on Principles. Origen’s predecessor, 
Ciement, announced his intention of producing a work Ox Prin- 
ciples against the Marcionites and other heretics who laid down 
certain false principles of knowledge and belief. There is no 
evidence that he fulfilled his promise, but it is thought to be 
probable that he committed, instead, the task to his disciple and 
successor. The First Principle which Origen sets forth is the 
Eternal Word of God, after which come the prophets, apostles, 
the teaching church, and reason illuminated by the Holy Spirit. 
The scope and design of his treatise, as explained by himself, is 
to set forth the revealed truth held and taught in the church, for 
the instruction of the faithful and the confutation of heretics. 
in regard to those matters in respect to which the tradition and 
teaching of the church are not clear, Origen professes to follow 
probable reasoning, with a modest submission to the judgment 
of wiser men and to a clearer manifestation of the truth which 
may be made ina subsequent time. His treatise is divided into 
four books, treating respectively of God, the World, Free-Will, 
and the Holy Scriptures. 

It is plain that Origen, brought up in Alexandria, the second 
in rank of the apostolic and patriarchal sees, with the light of a 
pure and apostolic tradition in one of its chief centres, with a 
‘wonderful genius, with a most thorough instruction received in 
the Academy founded by St. Mark, with the advantage of for- 
eign travel and of personal visits to Rome, with the privilege of 
extensive acquaintance among his wisest and holiest contempo- 
raries, with the vast erudition acquired by a long lifetime of 
study, had the best possible opportunities for learning most 
thoroughly and accurately what was the true and genuine Chris- 
tian doctrine. At the time when he composed the Perzarchon, 
although this was at an early period of his life, he already en- 
joyed a number of the advantages just enumerated in a sufficient 
degree to secure to him immunity from all errors, except such 
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as the greatest of the early Fathers were liable to fall into from 
the circumstances of their time, the like of which must be con- 
doned to Origen, as well as to canonized Saints and Doctors. 
His honesty, diligence, purity of intention, and eminent sanctity 
of life cannot be reasonably assailed or doubted. Whence was 
it, then, that his writings, and notably the Pertarchon, were so 
frequently and severely incriminated? Let this question be 
answered by Vincenzi: 


“ How was it, some one will ask me, that these things happened in respect 
to Origen and his works? I reply that where good seed was sown in the 
field by the husbandman, tares were afterwards mixed up with that seed by 
another. An enemy did this; and he used such cunning that the reapers, 
not knowing how to separate the tares from the wheat, and to detect the 
enemy who had oversowed them, cast all together into the fire to be 
burned up. And rejecting the labor of the husbandman, his acuteness, in- 
genuity, and fidelity in cultivating the Lord’s field, as an evil work, they 
assigned to him a portion with reprobates outside of the vineyard of the 
Lord; not even condoning to him such things as they have condoned to 
other writers, who, undertaking to make exposition of certain doctrines at 
a time when they had not yet been explored and defined by the supreme 
authority of the church, appear to have said what is not entirely correct. 

“ But if you wish to learn what kind of tares have been oversown upon 
the wheat, you may know that these are all the false interpretations, cor- 2 
ruptions, falsifications, interpolations, invented by envy and malice, and 
from hatred to the catholic dogma and its defender, Origen. And the 
framers of these falsifications acted with such treachery and zeal that they 
so mixed together one Perzarchon an impious work of Gnostics, among 
whom the Marcionites were chief, and another the work of the orthodox 
Origen—two volumes which had been before distinct and separate works 
from different authors, with different scope and doctrine—that there ap- 
peared to be in this composition but one work of one author” (vol. ii. 
Pref. p. XXv.) 


It is with this depravation of Origen’s doctrine in prior pos- 
session of their minds, and under the influence of a supposed con- 
demnation of his person and writings by the Fifth Council, as 
well as of a violent presumption against him created by St. 
Jerome, Petavius, and others, that most scholars have been in the 
habit of perusing the genuine text of his writings. Reading 
obscure passages in it under such an unfavorable light, and 
seeing them through a hazy medium, one can scarcely fail to 
interpret them in a heterodox sense.. Justice and fairness re- 
quire that we should put away all this, and lean toward any 
interpretation which is probable, by which such passages can © 
be harmonized with other parts of Origen’s-writings which are 
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clear in sense and clearly orthodox, and with the general tenor 
and scope of his teaching. 

Now, there are more than sixty passages in Origen’s writings 
in which he unequivocally teaches the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment as a Catholic dogma. One or two will suffice as a 
sample. 

In the preface to the Periarchon Origen most distinctly af- 
firms the necessity of an accurate measure and rule of doctrine— 
certam lineam manifestamque regulam ponere—to determine contro- 
versies about the genuine Christian dogma. Traditional teach- 
ing received from the apostles and permanent in the church, is 
the rule which he lays down: J/i/a sola credenda est veritas que 
tn nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discordat traditione. Going 
on then to note a distinction between those things which the 
apostles taught in a definite and manifest form, and those which 
they taught in a more general way, leaving them to be more tho- 
roughly investigated by those who should come after, he pro- 
ceeds to specify the principal dogmas which are clearly mani- 
fest. Species vero corum que per predicationem apostolicam mant- 
feste traduntur, iste sunt. He enumerates the doctrine of One 
God the Creator and Author of Revelation, of Jesus Christ, God 
and Man, who was incarnated, crucified, and rose again, and of 
the Holy Spirit, united with the Father and the Son. Then he 
subjoins: 

“ After these things, that the soul having its own proper substance and 
life, when it has departed from this world, shall be disposed of according to 
its merits, either to possess the inheritance of eternal life and beatitude, if 
its deeds have gained this for it; or to be dound over to eternal fireand pun- 
ishments, if the guilt of its crimes has drawn it aside to this doom.” 


The eternal, irreparable lapse and doom of Satan is affirmed 
in the following passage of the sixth book against Celsus: 


“ But, more accurately speaking, the adversary is that one who first of 
beings living happily and enjoying peace, losing his wings, fell from felicity ; 
the one who, as Ezechiel says (c. xxviii.), walked blameless in all his ways 
until iniquity was found in him; and who when.he was in the paradise of 
God, sealed and crowned with the likeness of His beauty, and as it were satu- 
rated with good things, lost all. In a mystical sense it was said to him: 
You are made a ruin, and you shail not be for ever, eis tov ai@va.” 


A parallel passage from the Commentary on the Epistle to 
Titus explains more fully the sense intended by Origen in the 
foregoing : 


“This is what we must think regarding the devil himself, who is de- 
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scribed as having offered resistance before the face of God, and as having 
deserted his own state, in which he had been as one having no stain; who, 
indeed, would have been able, if he had so willed, to persevere even to the 
end in the same state in which he was from the beginning.” 


This implies that the devil, having been at his creation con- 
stituted in grace with the power of free choice, and in a state of 
probation, lost by sinning all power of attaining successfully the 
end of his probation, and consequently could not have the op- 
portunity and means of regaining and being restored to the con- 
dition from which he had fallen. 

In the same Dialogue with Celsus, Origen proceeds to argue 
from the dogma of eternal rewards and punishments, as a pre- 
mise admitted by both parties, with a view of refuting objections 
against the resurrection : 


“ How [says Celsus] can one help regarding these notions of yours as 
absurd, aspiring to possess a body, and hoping for its resurrection from 
the dead, as if nothing belonging to us were more excellent and precious, 
and yet exposing the same to all kinds of tortures as if it were a worthless 
thing? ... 1 direct my argument to those who hope that the soul or 
mind ... will enjoy eternal life with God. These are justly persuaded 
that such as have lived rightly will be endowed with felicity, but that the 
unjust will be tormented with wholly eternal miseries—xaumxav aiwyviors 
xaxois. From this dogma neither they nor any one else ought to depart.” 


In the course of his rejoinder Origen says: 


“ When we fall in with some whom the calumnies spread abroad against 
Christians have seized upon in such a way that, believing Christians to be 
entirely devoid of piety, they will not give ear to those who promise to'teach 
them the mysteries of the divine Word ; then, as common humanity demands, 
we labor earnestly that the doctrine concerning the eternal punishment awatt- 
ing the impious may be confirmed, so that it may even be received by those who 
will not become Christians. So, also, we endeavor to persuade them that 
those who live well will be endowed with eternal felicity, seeing that many 
things pertaining to the right ordering of life, which are altogether similar 
to our doctrines, have been said by the enemies of the faith.” 


On Ezechiel vii. 26: Trouble shall come upon trouble, and rumor 
upon rumor, Or, Message upon message : 


“ The first trouble is in this life, because it is evil and impious and has 
no visitation of God; the other trouble is on account of torments to come 
after this life. But ‘here shall be message upon message, perhaps because 
after the prophets who have threatened many things concerning the eter- 
nal punishment—r7s aiwviov xoAa 6ewsS—the preaching of the Gospel should 
come after, clearly explaining the truth concerning Gehenna and other 
endless torments.” : 
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That Origen always means to express the idea of eternity 
@ parte post, or duration without end, in its strict and literal sense, 
when he speaks of the opposite states of souls after the judgment 
under the predicate of eternity, is manifest from his own clear 
explanation of the Scriptural usage of terms of this kind: 


“ Now, concerning eternal life, although we have also in other places 
often said the same thing, yet we must now briefly remark that in the 
Scriptures eternity is sometimes taken for a duration which has no end in 
the present age, though it has in a future one. Sometimes the space of a 
certain time, or even of the life of one man, is called eternity ; for instance, 
in the law concerning the Hebrew servant, he shall be a servant to you for 
eternity. Doubtless here eternity means the whole time of a man’s life. 
Again in Ecclesiastes it is said: One generation goeth and another generation 
cometh ; but the earth standeth for eternity : here eternity denotes the time 
of this present world. But where (the apostle) speaks of eternal life we 
must look to that which the Saviour himself said: 7hzs zs life eternal, that 
they may know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ; 
and again: J am the way, and the truth, and the life. And the apostle him- 
self says in another place that we shall be rapt in the clouds to meet Christ 
in the air, and so we shall be always with the Lord. Therefore as the being 
always with the Lord has no end, so also it must be believed that eternal 
life has no end. 

“ For the wages of sin ts death: but the grace of God ts eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. This which he has just said, the wages of sin zs death, is 
similar to that which he had said before, dut the end of these ts death. Of 
whom, then? Of those, doubtless, for whom you are now ashamed, whose 
fruits he disdains even to mention. And, again, the grace of God zs eternal 
life in Christ Jesus our Lord is similar to that which he said: You have your 
Sruit unto sanctification, but the end eternal life. We well preserves the meta- 
phor—to wit, the figure of military service which he adopted from the be- 
ginning—in saying that death as the wages due is paid to those who fight 
under sin as a king, yea rather as a tyrant, over those who obey him. 
It was not worthy of God, however, to speak of his giving wages-to his 
soldiers as a debt, but as a gift and a grace, which is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Nor do I think it is without a purpose that to the words 
eternal life he added in Christ Jesus our Lord, but perhaps because he 
wished it to be known that eternal life by itself is one thing, and eternal 
life in Christ Jesus another thing. For they also who will arise to confu- - 
sion and everlasting opprobrium will really have eternal life, yet not in 
Christ Jesus, but in confusion and eternal opprobrium; the just, on the 
other hand, who will rise to eternal life, will have eternal life in Christ 
Jesus” (in Epzst. ad Rom., lib. vi. 5, 6). 


It is plain enough from this passage, which is in conformity 
with what Origen everywhere teaches, that he recognized two 
final, immutable, and perpetual states, one of eternal fruition of 
the supreme good gained by grace and merit, the other of eter- 
nal loss incurred by demerit. The orthodox interpretation of 
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his doctrine does not rest on the mere usage of certain terms 
which may vary in meaning in different connections. The real 
sense of these terms is shown by the logical connection of ideas 
in his philosophy and theology, by a view of his scope and 
method, and a comparison of the different parts of his system 
with each other which makes them harmonious and reveals their 
consecutive order and interdependence. 

The principal terms used in Scripture to denote that infernal 
world which is inhabited by those who are not in the heavens 
where Christ reigns with the angels and the saints, are: Scheol, 
Hades, Latin Infernus, all which are represented in English by: 
the term He//, Gehenna or the Gehenna of Fire ; and The Outer 
Darkness. Not only the terms Hades and Jnfernus are found in 
the original text and the version of Origen used in two senses, 
one generic for the habitation of various classes of departed 
souls of men, and the other specific for the place of punishment 
of the damned, but the same is true of the terms Gehenna and 
Outer Darkness. The real sense of these and other terms belong- 
ing to Eschatology and its cognate topics, in any passage of 
Origen, must be determined by its scope and context, and no- 
thing can be inferred against any Catholic dogma from those 
sentences in his writings where only an improper interchange 
between genus and species alters their sense and makes it hete- 
rodox. 

The Eschatology of Origen is a doctrine in which the Resur- 
rection and Last Judgment are presented as the final term ofa 
long age or series of ages which had a beginning, and which are 
followed by an eternal and unchangeable state. In the ages be- 
fore this Final Term all probations, passive purgations, conflicts, 
redemptions, inchoate and progressive formations and move- 
ments, in the universe, are accomplished. In the eternal, end- 
less age after the Final Term, the accomplished finalities of the 
work of God, and of the good and evil works wrought by the 
free-will of rational creatures, subsist for ever in the order es- 
tablished and governed by the unresisted, irresistible will and 
sovereignty of Almighty God. So far as angels are concerned, 
their probation was over before the probation of mankind began, 
and the eternal destiny of the holy angels and of the fallen angels 
was irrevocably determined. So far as man is concerned, his ex- 
istence is divided into three portions, the time from the begin. 
ning of the existence of the soul as the form ‘of his body until 
death, the time of the separate existence of the soul between 
death and the resurrection, and the endless duration of his im- 
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mortal life after the resurrection. The first of these stages is 
the only period of probation, grace, and merit. During the 
second stage the soul is passive, and recipient of that action of 
God upon it which is requisite in order that it may be perfect- 
ed by the resurrection; having no self-active power to modify 
its own state or final destiny by any exercise of its free-will. 
Everything which Origen affirms in respect to the redemption, 
the purgation, the regeneration and restitution, of man and of 
the inferior beings related to him, must be referred to this 
period. And also, in regard to other rational creatures, all that 
is said concerning the way in which they too are made subject 
to the reign of Christ and assigned to their due place in the 
kingdom of God must be referred to the age or ages anterior to 
the day of the Last Judgment. 

The explanation which has been previously made of the doc- 
trine of St. Gregory of Nyssa, respecting the universal apoca- 
tastasis, suffices also for this part of the incriminated teaching of 
Origen, and need not be repeated. After this restitution has 
been accomplished, after the universal resurrection has taken 
place, after all things have been subdued by Christ, even the 
last enemy, death ; then, Origen constantly affirms, the sentence 
of eternal condemnation is pronounced upon all those angels and 
men who are found by the unerring justice of God wanting that 
sanctity and merit which are necessary for admission into the 
kingdom of super-celestial beatitude. 


And when the Son of Man shall come in his majesty, and all the Angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his majesty, and all nations shall be 
gathered before him, etc. (Matt. xxv. 31, 32). 

Commentary of Origen: “ Those who keep the commandment of God 
are already near to the Word, and they are called, that they may be made 
yet nearer, hearing, Come, ye blessed of my Father. But those who do not 
fulfil his commandment are far from him, though they seem to stand near 
him. Wherefore that presence before him which they seemed to them- 
selves to have shall also be taken from them when they hear, Depart from 
me; so that they who now are seen to be in his presence, presently shall 
be seen no longer. For this reason we also ought to take care of our- 
selves, lest even we, withdrawing ourselves as it were to a distance from 
the Lord, may hear, Depart from me, and we ought to do all things so that 
he may say to us, Come, ye blessed of my Father., We ought to consider, 
moreover, that it is said not merely ye d/essed, but with an addition, denot- 
ing that they do not receive a common honor, because namely they re- 
ceive a benediction of no other person than God the Father. On the con- 
trary, however, those to whom the word cursed is applied are not called ye 
cursed of my Father. For the Father is indeed the bestower of benedic- 
tion, but each one is an author of malediction upon himself who has done 
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works worthy of malediction. Now, those who depart from Jesus will fall 
into the eternal fire, which is of another kind from this fire which we have 
in use. For no fire among men is eternal or even of long duration, since 
it is quickly extinguished. But the eternal fire is that of which Isaias 
spoke at the end of his prophecy: Their worm shall not die, and their fire 
shall not be quenched. Perhaps it is of such a kind of substance that, being 
by its constitution invisible, it burns things which are invisible, as the 
apostle says, Cor. II. c. iv.: For the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal. If, therefore, the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal, it follows 
necessarily that if that fire be visible it must be temporal. But if it be 
eternal it is also invisible, by which they who depart from the Saviour are 
punished. That is similar which Job also says: A fire shall devour him which 
is not kindled. But do not wonder at hearing of a fire which is invisible 
and punitive, when you perceive that there is a heat invading the bodies of 
men which causes no little torment, especially to those who are the most 
severely afflicted by it. And consider that he says indeed that the king- 
dom has been prepared from the foundation of the world for no others than 
the jusi; and therefore their king, Christ, shall give it tothem. But he 
shows the eternal fire as not prepared for those to whom it is said, Depart 
Srom me, ye cursed, as the kingdom was prepared for the just, but for the 
devil and his angels ; because as respects himself, he did not create men for 
perdition, but for life and joy. Sinners, however, join themselves to thé 
devil; and as they who are saved are-made equal to the holy angels, and 
become children of the resurrection, and sons of God, and angels, so they 
who perish are made equal to thé angels of the devil and become his chil- 
dren.” 


Another passage from the Periarchon proves conclusively that 
the cessation of that passive purgation before the judgment 
which eliminates the vitiosity of nature and effects that regene- 
ration of the soul which prepares it for the resurrection, did 
not imply, in the mind of Origen, the termination of the punish- 
ment which is the proper reward of demerit, and that the com- 
mon restitution of all men to integrity and perfection of nature 
did not imply equality in their final destination : 


“In those who shall deserve to obtain the inheritance of the kingdom 
of the heavens, that manner of the reparation of the body of which we have 
spoken above, by the command of God repairs a spiritual body from an 
earthly and animal body, which can dwell in the heavens; to those, how- 
ever, who are of inferior desert, or more abject, or of the last and lowest, 
in proportion to the worthiness of the soul and life of each one, there is 
also given glory and honor of the body: in such a way, nevertheless, that 
the body of those even who are to be destined to eternal fire or punish- 
ments, by the very permutation of the resurrection is in such wise incor- 
rupt when it arises that it cannot be corrupted and dissolved even by punish- 
ments" (lib. ii. c. xX. n. 3). 


We will now examine some of the principal passages in the 
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works of Origen which have been interpreted in a sense contrary 
to the orthodox doctrine of the perpetuity of punishment after 
the Last Judgment, in general, and in particular of the irretriev- 
able condemnation incurred by those angels who fell from grace 
by sinning. 

Commenting on the declaration of our Lord that one who 
blasphemes against the Holy Spirit shall not have remission 
either in this world or in the world to come, Origen says, ac- 
cording to the Latin version of his text: 


“ Nec tamen sequitur, si non habet remissionem in futuro seculo,non habere 
in superventuris seculis—Nevertheless, it does not follow that if he has not 
remission in the age to come, he does not have in ages which are to suc- 
ceed it” (/m Joann., tom. xix. 3). 


The Greek text reads: ov pévrotye ei un év r@ pédRovet 
aidvi, nOn ovdé &v tOis aide Tos Exepyouévors. In the Latin 
version the particle ov yévrorye, which is sometimes adversative 
and properly translated tamen, but also frequently affirmative, 
when it may be rendered: into Latin by sane certo, has been un- 
derstood by the translator in the former sense. If the Greek 
particle is understood in the affirmative sense a literal transla- 
tion would read: mon sane, si non in seculo futuro, nec aliquando in 
superventuris seculis—not indeed, if not in the age to come, neither 
ever in ages coming after it. The sense of the passage, there- 
fore, according to Vincenzi, who proves that the context abso- 
lutely requires this interpretation, is as follows: Surely, if one 
who blasphemes against the Holy Spirit does not receive remission of 
this sin in the age which immediately succeeds the age of this present 
world, he will never receive it in any subsequent ages. 

There are three passages in the First Book of the Periarchon, 
respecting the apostate angels, which have given special offence 
to ecclesiastical writers, as seeming to insinuate the future re- 
pentance and salvation of these fallen spirits. The interpreta- 
tion which has been commonly given to them, and which natu- 
rally suggests itself to a reader who has his mind preoccupied 
with the common notion of the Origenistic theory, is in accord- 
ance with that idea which we have formerly alluded to, of the 
essential and perpetual vertibility of free-will in all rational crea- 
tures, whether celestial or infernal. A closer examination shows 
that this view of their meaning is superficial and incorrect. The 
first passage is as follows, being an inference from the words of 
the prophet Ezechiel concerning the prince of Tyre, who is 
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taken by Origen to represent some superior power cast down 
from heaven on account of his rebellion : 


“From which [he says] it is most plainly demonstrated that those hos- 
tile and malignant powers were not constituted or created with such 
a character by nature, but from being better became worse and were 
changed into something baser; also, that those other blessed powers are 
not of a nature of such a quality as to be incapable of receiving its con- 
trary, if any one of them so wills and is negligent, and does not guard the 
blessedness of his state with all carefulness ” (c. v. n. 4). 


The first clause of this sentence is irreproachable. But from 
the second it has been inferred that Origen teaches the perpe- 
tual liability to sin in the holy angels, implying the perpetual 
capacity of repentance in the apostate spirits. 

Halloix rebuts this inference by the argument that from a 
mere metaphysical possibility in nature an actual liability in 
moral character cannot be inferred. He interprets the doctrine 
of Origen to be that the holy angels have their wills freely de- 
termined to good with such force that any future lapse is cer- 
tainly and effectually prevented, while the evil angels are mor- 
ally incapable of conversion on account of their confirmed wilful 
malice. Yet in both classes of beings their nature remains as it 
was created, not having any essential repugnance to the state 
opposite to the one in which they are existing by virtue of their 
voluntary self-determination. Therefore, if Origen affirms that 
the holy angels would fall from beatitude if they should sin, and 
the evil angels would be restored to beatitude if they should 
convert themselves to good, he is merely stating a hypothetical 
case which will never be realized. Such an hypothesis does not 
contradict the dogma of the perpetuity of the two states of 
blessedness and misery. 

Vincenzi explains the sentence differently, by an exegetical 
criticism on the manner in which Ruffinus translates the Greek 
aorist into the present tense instead of the preterite : 


“Let no one [he says] accuse me of temerity, if in the author’s locu- 
tion, deatas guogue illas virtutes non esse talis natur@, gue contrarium non 
possit recipere, si velit ac negligat ; et status suit beatitudinem non omni cautela 
custodiat, translated into Latin by Ruffinus so as to denote a present or 
future time in which a mutation of this sort could take place—if, I say, 
in that locution I substitute a preterite tense, rendering in this manner: 
beatas. . . potuerint, si voluissent, ac neglexissent, et st omni cautela non custo- 
dissent status sui beatitudinem. With this exposition of the sense of these 
words everything is plain, and no error concerning these spirits, as if they 
now could sin, is found in Origen. The connection of the argument and 
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of the words, especially when collated with the preceding context, demands 
this rendering ” (vol. i. pp. 159, 160). 


The emendation proposed by Vincenzi makes the last clause 
of Origen’s sentence above quoted to have this sense in Eng- 
lish: “that those blessed powers were not of such a nature that 
they could not have received the contrary, if they had willed, and 
had been negligent, and if they had not guarded the state of their 
beatitude with all carefulness.” An argument in favor of this 
rendering is the fact that it agrees with a parallel passage cited 
by St. Pamphilus in his Afo/ogy and translated by Ruffinus with 
the preterite tense : 


“It is to be regarded as contained in the tenets held by the church 
that no man has been given over to perdition by God, but that every one 
of those who perish perishes by his own negligence and fault; since, hav- 
ing liberty of choice, he was able and was bound to choose the good. The 
same must be held concerning the devil himself, who is described as hav- 
ing resisted in the sight of Almighty God, and as having deserted his own 
state in which he had been without stain; who indeed would have been able 
to persevere even unto the end in this state in which he was from the be- 
ginning, ¢f he had willed” (Apol. S. Pamph. c. i.) 


In the second passage Ruffinus has translated the Greek text 
so as to make Origen say of the demon: Se ita preceps nequitia 
dedit ut revocari nolit magis quam non potuit—He has given himself 
so vehemently to iniquity that it is rather true that he does not 
will to be, than that he could not be, reinstated. The explana- 
tion of this sentence is the same with that of the foregoing. In 
the remaining passage Origen says: 


“Whence also the whole present life of mortals is subject to certain 
struggles and contests, because namely those beings are striving and war- 
ring against us who have fallen from a better state, without any retrospec- 
tion (sine ullo respectu)—that is, those who are called the devil and his 
angels, and the other orders of wickedness to which belong those hostile 
powers of whom the apostle has made mention. Now, if, indeed, some 
from these orders, who act under the principality of the devil and obey his 
malice, will be able some time in ages to come to be converted to good- 
ness, by reason that there is in them a power of free choice; or, rather, 
permanent and inveterate malice may be converted by habit as it were 
into a kind of nature, you who read may even judge for yourself” (c. vi. 3). 


If it be granted that Origen here suggests the possibility of 
a future conversion of some fallen spirits, it does not follow that 
he refers to the devil and his angels. Nor does he assert any 
opinion that such conversions will take place, but merely pro- 
poses a conjecture that they may be possible. The future ages 
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of which he speaks need not mean ages after the Last Judgment. 
Supposing that he intends to insinuate that some other rational 
creatures besides men, who have fallen under the dominion of 
the devil, have not yet become so confirmed in evil that they 
have lost all chance of obtaining forgiveness by repenting before 
the day of Final Judgment, this is not to call in question the 
certain doom of eternal punishment in the case of the devil and 
all other apostate spirits who are finally impenitent. At the 
utmost he only proposes an erroneous opinion as probable, and 
this error not a heresy subversive of the Catholic dogma, a slip 
to which even the greatest of the orthodox Fathers were liable, 
and which must be condoned to Origen as well as to writers 
whose sanctity has been solemnly recognized.* 

The result we arrive at is that the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment was clearly taught by Origen in the Periarchon, a work 
of his early life, in the Controversy against Celsus,a work of his 
later years, often affirmed and never denied or questioned in 
any passages of certain authenticity in his other writings, and 
that he, therefore, consistently maintained it from the beginning 
to the end of his career. We have his own testimony that the 
contrary doctrine was imputed to him by a calumny: 


“Some of those who take pleasure in accusing their neighbors impute 
to us and our doctrine a crime of blasphemy which they have never heard 
from us. Let them take heed of themselves in this matter, since they are 
unwilling to observe that precept which says that evz/-speakers shall not pos- 
sess the kingdom of God, asserting that I say that the father of malice and 
perdition, and of those who are cast out from the kingdom of God—ze., 
the devil—will be saved: which not even a man of disturbed intellect and 
manifestly insane could say” (Ruffin. de adult. libr. Orig.) 


In respect to the Periarchon, the silence of St. Pamphilus, who 
expressly vindicates its orthodoxy from all the other principal 
aspersions cast upon it, respecting this one point, shows that 
when he wrote, it had not yet been assailed on that side. The 
same Pamphilus, a learned and holy priest and martyr of Czsa- 
rea, the teacher and spiritual father of Eusebius, gives the fol- 
lowing testimony, in which Eusebius fully concurs, to the entire 
orthodoxy of Origen, and to the falsehood of the accusation 
made against him: 


“Therefore, undertaking to show from the evidences of his writings 
what he thought concerning single points, we will collect testimonies 
principally from those books which his accusers most vehemently incrimi- 
nate—z.c., from those which he wrote in the retirement of leisure and quiet. 


* Vincenzi’s explanation is different, but we do not find it satisfactory. 
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For they assert that these books, especially, differ from the doctrine 
preached in the church: wherefore we will cite chiefly from the books 
which he entitled Perzarchon, since a great number of the sentences on 
which the accusations of calumniators are based are found in these books. 
Therefore, from these very books we will set forth among the first princi- 
ples contained in them what kind of exposition of the faith he made use of ; 
and afterwards, from these principles gathered from many passages scat- 
tered through these and other books of his in which his opinions are ex- 
pressed, we will show that he kept to the doctrine preached by the apos- 
tles” (S. Pamph. Apol.) 

Besides the learned St. Pamphilus and his great disciple Euse- 
bius, Didymus the Blind of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Ambrose, and 
others, must be reckoned among the admirers of Origen. St. 
Augustine expresses surprise at the accusation of heresy made 
against him by St. Jerome. St. Jerome, his great antagonist, 
before he had been deceived by the cunning of Theophilus, be- 
longed to the same number, and Vincenzi asserts that his two 
other principal antagonists among the orthodox Fathers, St. 
Methodius and St. Epiphanius, appear to have in the end either 
retracted or modified their unfavorable opinion. “ For a great 
many years,” St. Pamphilus says, “he was the Teacher of the 
Church —Magister Ecclesia.” 

But even this fact of his high reputation and influence is 
turned into a weapon against him by an allegation that not only 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, but also St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. 
Ambrose, and even St. Jerome, show in their writings a waver- 
ing and uncertainty of belief in the dogma of the eternity of the 
punishments of hell, due to their admiration of the writings of 
Origen and their deference to his teaching. These Fathers are 
supposed to have amended their error afterwards—an apology 
for their orthodoxy founded on a conjecture which is not merely 
groundless but false. In our opinion the allegation itself has no 
basis, and rests on inferences from a misinterpretation of the lan- 
guage of these Fathers. And we think it not amiss to give suc- 
cinctly some reasons for this conviction. 

To begin with St. Jerome. He is accused of questioning 
merely the eternity of the punishment of those sinners who are 
Christians. As he denied emphatically in his Afology against 
Ruffinus that he had ever advanced any opinion as his own 
which he had afterwards imputed to Origen as an error, and 
as the longest and most explicit statement of his opinion on the 
point in question is found in a work written twelve years after 
his attack on Origen, we need only notice this last ; and what- 
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ever error it may contain, St. Jerome never retracted it. He is 
refuting Pelagius. He denounces his doctrine ‘respecting hell as 
unmerciful. But why? Because he dooms those who have 
lived and died with Christian faith to eternal torments, if they 


have sinned, without hope of pardon to the penitent. Then he 
concludes : 


“But if Origen says that all rational creatures shall be exempt from 
perdition, and grants repentance to the devil, what is that to us who say 
that both the devil and his satellites and all the impious and prevaricators 
perish for ever, and that Chréstzans, tf they have been caught (by death) in sin, 
shall be saved, after enduring punishments ?” (Dial. adv. Pelag., lib. i. 28). 

A Christian, in St. Jerome’s sense, was a member of the 
Catholic Church, one, who was not impious or a prevaricator, 
that is, had not abandoned the profession and practice of the 
Catholic religion, and, if he should be in the state of sin when he 
was about to die, would make use of all the means within his 
power—the sacraments, penitential acts, prayers to God—that he 
might be forgiven and reconciled to God. For all such Chris- 
tians, whether they have only venial sins to be expiated, or mor- 
tal sins to be expiated in respect to the satisfaction due to the 
justice of God after they have been forgiven, the pains of purga- 
tory are the means of purification and salvation. There is no 
reason to suppose that St. Jerome intended to say anything 
more than this, or that he believed in the final salvation of any 
who died impenitent. 

St. Ambrose is supposed to teach the temporary nature of 
the punishments of hell in one passage of his commentary on 
Psalm cxviii. : 

“There is also hope of the mercy of the judge [z.e., in a human tribu- 
nal]. The cells of a prison are worse than exile itself, nor is return inter- 
dicted in perpetuity to all who are banished. If human- judgment dces 
these things, how much more is the same to be awaited from that of 
Christ by all! The judgment of the devil is deferred, that he may be al- 
ways subjected to punishments, always bound by the chains of his own un- 
righteousness, that he may endure for ever the judgment of his own con- 
science. Therefore that rich man in the Gospel, although a sinner, is Op- 
pressed by penal sufferings, in order that he may sooner escape from them. 
But the devil is shown to have by no means come to his judgment, to be 
by no means as yet subjected to punishments, except such as he who is 
conscious of such great crimes endures from his perpetual fear, so as never 
to feel secure” (Exfos. in Ps, Cxviii., Xxiil.) 

The meaning of this passage is cleared up and all difficulty 
removed from it by an examination of the scope and line of 
argument of St. Ambrose in the context. 
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He is explaining the one hundred and fifty-fourth verse, 
Judge my judgment and redeem me. He says that the saints ex- 
pect their judgment with confidence if they are conscious of 
their innocence. Then he adds that one who is just before God 
has another ground of confidence in the mercy of his judge. 
He continues, that judgment begins with the saints and from the 
house of God. Their judgment and chastisement has nothing in 
common with those of the devil and his companions. “For he 
quickly chastises those on whom he has mercy; so that they 
may not be longer distressed by the expectation of future judg- 
ment, or tormented by a protracted endurance of the misery of 
guilt ; so that each one may render even double for his sins, and 
thus at length be absolved. For the punishment of the guilty is 
a kind of absolution of their offences.” Then he introduces the 
comparison of human judgments, in which some persons escape 
from the severest punishments by being leniently sentenced to 
lighter ones. After this follows the passage above quoted. 
The whole line of argument requires that we understand him to 
be speaking in that passage not of all sinners, or of any who 
have been condemned to hell, but only of those who are “ saved 
so as by fire’’—namely, Christians who expiate their sins in pur- 
gatory. In common with some other Catholic interpreters he 
regards Dives, not as a reprobate, but as a true son of Abraham 
who had found mercy from God, notwithstanding his sins, and 
was suffering a temporal punishment in Hades. 

We come now to St. Gregory of Nazianzus. There are 
several counts in the indictment against him. In his Sermon ad 
Lumina, preached at Constantinople, he expresses a charitable 
hope that Novatians may perhaps be finally saved after a labo- 
rious purgation by fire. It is inferred that this fire must be the 
fire of hell which is consequently regarded by St. Gregory as 
a temporal punishment. This is a gratuitous conjecture. Let 
him be understood as suggesting the possibility that some 
Novatians, being baptized and holding the principal articles of 
the Catholic faith, might be free from the guilt of formal schism 
and heresy, and escape being sent to any worse place than pur- 
gatory, and we have a much more natural and probable expla- 
nation of his meaning. 

In another magnificent sermon on Baptism, his discourse on 
Light leads him to speak of Fire, and first of that which is puri- 
fying. Then he proceeds: 


“ There is another fire not purging, but an avenger of crimes; whether 
it be the fire mixed with brimstone which was rained down on Sodom, the 
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like of which God showers upon all sinners, or that which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels; or even that which goes before the face of the 
Lord and burns his enemies round about; or, finally, that fire more dread- 
ful than all these which is joined with that unsleeping worm, and is never 
extinguished, but is perennial and everlasting for the punishment of 
wicked men. These, truly, all have the same power to ruin and destroy ; 
unless, indeed, in this place also, some one may think that we should un- 
derstand that a milder fire is meant, and to be explained 7” a manner 
worthy of God as the one who inflicts the punishment” (Oraé. xi. in S. BaZt. 
XXXVvi.) 


It is evident that St. Gregory here insinuates that one might 
explain the nature and intensity of the punishmeuts of hell ina 
sense less literal and severe than the common one, without pre- 
judice to faith. The translation given above has been made 
from the Latin version in Caillu’s edition. It renders the sense 
of the original correctly but not literally in the last clause, whica 
reads thus in the Greek text: ¢i uy T@ pidov xavravGa voeiv 
Tovto wtlavOpwrorepov, nat tov’ nodagovtos éxaGiws. Petau 
renders it literally into Latin: mist malit quispiam hoc humanius, 
et ut puniente dignum est, intelligere—“ unless any prefers to un- 
derstand (in this place) this (fire) more humanely and as is 
worthy of the one who punishes.” 

In the first of his beautiful Carmzna, written near the close of 
his life, St. Gregory gives another faint hint at a possible ame- 
lioration in the condition of lost souls : 


“Who also made men who were before not existing, and will restore 
them after dissolution, and will bring them to another life, where either 
fire or the illumination of God shall be their portion. But whether of God 
all shall be also at last (partakers) let our discourse await another time "— 
Ei 68 Geo", nai amavras é6v6repor, aAAOGt nEiGba., 


Petau remarks upon these two passages that St. Gregory 
evidently expresses a doubt whether the punishments of men 
condemned to hell at the Last Day may not at some time have 
an end, and whether all may not at last be partakers of God. 
The inference is not, however, a necessary conclusion from the 
premises, and, in fact, it is not warranted in any way. St. Gre 
gory, in the first passage, does not distinctly express a doubt of 
his own, but merely says that some one may have such a doubt, 
implying that it would not be against the faith. In the second 
he alludes to something similar, which he passes by for con- 
sideration at some other time. But if, as we may conjecture, he 
hints at his own hesitation in assenting fully to the most severe 


view of intense and perpetually unmitigated torment by fire in 
VOL. XXXVII.—2 
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hell, and even insinuates as possible that all lost souls may final- 
ly receive some rays of light from God, this is a very different 
idea from that of the final and universal salvation of all rational 
creatures, or even of all men. St. Gregory teaches most dis- 
tinctly, in the same sermon from which an extract has been made, 
that all the unbaptized are excluded from eternal salvation, even 
though they may be innocent of actual sin. Of these last he 
says: “ They receive from the just judge neither celestial glory 
nor punishments” (§ xxiii.) If those who are subject to no 
positive punishment for actual sins are excluded for ever from 
the beatitude of the saints on account of original sin, much more 
those who are condemned to hell for actual sins. Doubts or 
conjectures, or private opinions, respecting the nature, intensity, 
or duration of positive punishments for sins committed during 
the time of probation, or respecting some degree of merely 
natural and imperfect good of which the subjects of eternal 
doom are not for ever deprived, cannot justly be made equiva- 
lent to a denial or a doubt of the Catholic dogma that there is a 
hell and that it is eternal. Those Fathers who were more or 
less disciples of Origen are free from any blemish on their ortho- 
dox doctrine, in this respect, and this argument against him, as 
well as the other arguments, falls to the ground. 

We might make the vindication of the illustrious Alexandrian 
much more complete than we have done. But we forbear from 
making any further demand on the patience of our readers. 

We regard Origen as the greatest and most brilliant light of 
that age of the church which elapsed between the time of St. 
Paul and that of St. Augustine. He adorned his Christian pro- 
fession not only by his genius, his learning, and his literary in- 
dustry, but also by his virtues, his sanctity, his heroism in en- 
durance. It is to be hoped that in these latter ages he will 
receive that full meed of honor which he has deserved and of 
which he has been so long deprived.* 


* An English translation of the Periarchon, the Contra Celsum, and some other works of 
Origen can be found in the Ante-Nicene Library, 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO THIRTIETH. 


SOON as those luminous images (the seven 
Which rise or set ne’er knew—nor cloud, save sin— 
The pure Septentrion of the highest heaven, 
Which unto every one that place within 
His duty taught, even as the one below 
Helps every helmsman the right port to win) 
Stood still, between them and the Gryphon came 
The spirits of truth—then turned them towards the car— 
As towards their peace: and one, as with supreme 
Commission chanting, shouted thrice afar 
“Come, spouse, from Lebanon!” and soon the same 
The rest repeated, joining in the stave. 
Even as the blessed, at the latest sound 
Of summons, each one from his burial cave 
Shall, newly garmented in body, bound 
With Hallelujahs! thus on that divine 
Chariot, at hearing such a sage’s words, 
An hundred sprang as to a moving shrine 
Angels of life eterne, ministering Lords! 
They all were saying: “O Benedicte Tu 
Qui venis!” ever scattering like the Spring 
Roses all round, adding, as more they threw, 
“In plenteous hands oh! store of lilies bring.” 


I have erenow at day’s beginning seen 
Heaven's orient part all of one roseate hue 
And all the rest a beautiful blue serene; 
And the Sun's face at sunrise from the view 
Shaded by vapor, through whose misty screen 
His tempered beams the eye long time sustained, 
Thus, underneath a falling cloud of flowers 
Which from those angels’ hands each moment rained 
Into the chariot and around in showers, 
Wreathed, over a white veil, with olive crown 
Appeared a woman, in a mantle green, 
And living flame the color of her gown. 
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My heart then, which so many a year had been 
Free from that old-time trembling when I saw 
Her presence once—that violent surprise 
Which overwhelmed me so with love and awe— 
Noav, without further knowledge of mine eyes, 
Through some hid virtue that from her went out, 
Felt all the might of that first passion rise. 
Soon as that sublime force my vision smote 
Which, ere my boyhood'’s close, had pierced me so, 
I turned, with such look as a child might wear 
Who to his mother runs in fear or woe, 
Toward my left hand, to say to Virgil there, 
And would have said—the words to my lips came— 
“ No dram of blood that in my heart is left 
Trembles not now; I feel that old-time flame.” 
But of his guidance Virgil had bereft 
Statius and me too! Virgil, my control! 
Virgil my Sire, to whom as loved the most 
For my salvation I had given my soul! 
Nor all the joys our ancient mother lost 
Could save the cheeks he late had purged with dew 
From turning back to darkness and to tears. 
“Dante! weep not that Virgil parts from you, 
Weep thou not yet ; however deep appears 
This wound, a sharper sword must pierce thee through.” 
From stem to stern as high an admiral stands 
To view the mustered mariners of his fleet 
And give good heart, encouraging all hands, 
Hearing my name, which I must needs repeat, 
I turned at sound thereof, and saw that dame 
Stand on the car's left side, who first was seen 
Through festive flowers from angel hands that came, 
Bending her eyes with a majestic mien, 
On me, who stood on this side of the stream. 
Although the veil which from her forehead fell, 
Girt by that frondage of Minerva’s tree, 
Suffered me not to see her features well, 
Queenly she looked, and yet upbraided me, 
Continuing thus, with sweet restraint of style 
As ‘twere she kept her warmer words behind ; 
“ Behold me well—the one I was erewhile 
Good sooth I am: | am thy Beatris. 
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* Reatris was coming /owards Dante and first accosts him from the /e/f side of the chariot 
Now, in addressing the angels, she stands on the-other side of the chariot, turn- 
ing her back on Dante, who listens to these charges as if before a jury. 


—her left side. 
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So, hast thou deigned then to approach the Hill? 
Didst thou not know man findeth here his bliss?” 
Down dropped mine eyes into the lucid rill; 
But seeing myself there, to the greensward near 
I turned abashed, and hung my head in shame. 
So to the child a mother seems austere 
As she to me did; for the taste of blame 
Is bitter, sure, if pity grow severe. 


She ceased: straightway those angels in accord 
“Tn te speravi, Domine!” begun 

And sang to “ pedes meos ’—no further word. 
Like snow whose hard mass, thawless to the sun, 

Among the living timbers on the spine 
Of Italy, congealed by winds that blow 

From the bleak waste beyond Sclavonia’s line, 
Sinks down into itself with ceaseless flow, 

(If but a breath come from the shadowless land,) 
As melts a candle its own flame before ; 

So without sighs and tearless did I stand 
Listening their chant whose notes for evermore 

Repeat the rhythm of heaven’s eternal spheres : 
But when those harmonies gave me to know 

Their pitying of me, more than if mine ears 
Had caught the words—“ Lady, why chide him so?” 

The ice that had been round my heart comprest 
To spirit and water turned and with full flow 

Of tears and groans came gushing from my breast. 


Then, to the right side of the chariot, she * 
Turning, stood motionless and next addressed 
Thus the bright substances who pitied me: 
“Ye hold your watch in heaven’s eternal day, 
That night or slumber should not steal from you 
One pace of Time’s march on the ages’ way. 
Whence to mine answer greater care is due 

That he, there weeping, mark the words I say, 
And his grief measured be by his defect. 

For not alone by those great circles’ force 
Which to some issue every seed direct, 

According to what stars are then in course, 
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But through divine gifts, largely rained from founts 
Of vapor so far hidden from our view 
That human vision nowhere near it mounts, 
Such was this being, when his life was new, 
In virtual grace, that all right training would 
Have made in him the wonderfullest proof: 
But alway land grows more malign and rude, 
Given to bad seed—all husbandry aloof— 
The more the soil be vigorous and good. 
I with my beauty held him for a space 
And with my young eyes kept his footsteps firm 
Mine own to follow in the ways of grace. 
Soon as the threshold of its second ‘term 
My life had reached, and I my being changed, 
Earthly for heavenly—this man wholly gave 
Himself to other loves from mine estranged. 
And when from flesh ascending through the grave 
My spirit in grace and goodness was increased 
I was less dear, less lovely in his eyes ; 
Then he to false ways turned and wholly ceased 
Pursuit of real good, but followed lies 
That never yet one promise made entire: 
Nor did my prayers avail, wherewith I sought 
By dreams and otherwise, in him to inspire 
Wish to return—he gave so little thought. 
So low he sank that every influence fell 
Short of salvation; nothing could bestead 
Save this—to show him the lost race in Hell. 
For this I sought the gateway of the dead, 
Till my prayers moved—and many a tear that fell— 
One who thus far his upward steps hath led. 
God's high decree were violate should he 
Pass over Lethe’s river and partake 
Its precious beverage, and no reckoning be 
Of penitential drops for penance’ sake.” 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER I. 


IN one of tke tall houses that on the left bank of the Seine 
overlook the quays, the river, the palaces and gardens of beau- 
tiful Paris was a pleasant suite of apartments, into a room of 
which the sun was pouring a flood of brightness on one of those 
April days when, after the mists and fogs of winter, Paris seems 
rejoicing in brilliant life, when the trees of the Tuileries area 
mass of tender green and the chestnuts are in bloom along the 
Champs Elysées, when the very air suggests thoughts of pleasure 
and the roll of carriages is borne continuously to the ear. On 
such a day one is inclined to think that all the world, in a literal 
sense, is abroad, thronging the boulevards, the gardens, the Bois 
de Boulogne; yet it is, after all, only a small proportion of the in 
habitants of the great city whom one beholds. Apart from the 
vast army who carry on the business of life and who are bound 
fast to daily toil, whatever form that toil may take, there is the 
multitude of those who are the victims of physical suffering, to 
whom sunshine brings only the realization of pain, and for whom 
there is little repose, even 


“When God himself draws the curtain.” 


It was on one of these that the sunshine fell as it poured that 
day into the apartment on the Quai Voltaire. Falling through a 
window which commanded a wide outlook of sky, it streamed 
across a couch on which lay a man in the prime of life, yet for 
whom life in any active sense was as much over as if he had 
attained the extreme bound of human existence—nay, in any 
physically active sense as much as if he lay already in a narrower 
bed than that on which he was now prisoned. Paralyzed from 
the waist downward, unable to do more than lift himself toa 
sitting posture, absolutely unable without assistance to move 
from his couch, racked by constant suffering—suffering so in 
tense that physicians well used to all forms of human agony 
spoke of it as almost unexampled—there was nevertheless an- 
other sense in which life was not over for him. No one could 
look at his face—singularly attractive, though pale as ivory from 
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long confinement and worn by pain—without seeing the un. 
dimmed light of a spiritual and mental life which was a source 
of blessing not only to himself but to all who were privileged to 
approach him. 

And there were a few people out of the great world of Paris 
who valued this privilege—a few who felt when they entered his 
chamber that they trod upon sacred ground. For here that 
virtue of patience, which is of all virtues hardest to impatient 
human hearts, was practised in heroic degree; here was detach- 
ment from the world so complete that there was no longer even 
regret for its loss, yet an intellectual interest in all great ques- 
tions as keen as that of any one who mingled in its hottest strife; 
here was that fine sympathy which suffering teaches to the high- 
est natures, an interest which never flagged, and a penetration so 
seldom at fault that a word or two from his lips often solved a 
problem or settled a difficulty for those who had hardly been 
conscious of being read. 

And who was the man with whom God had dealt thus hard- 
ly, yet thus well? Raoul d’Antignac had been born in Louisi- 
ana, but he was descended from an ancient French family, his 
grandfather, the Comte d'Antignac, having taken refuge there 
during the Reign of Terror. The latter died without returning 
to France, and his son quietly settled, lived, and also died in the 
New World. So, no doubt, would his grandson have done but 
for the Civil War, into which he rushed with all the ardent 
soul of a boy of twenty, and out of which he came sick at 
heart and well-nigh ruined in fortune. It did not take him long 
to decide what to do. He was not bound, as many men were, 
by responsibilities which could not be thrown off, to stay and 
face the dark problems of. those days. His only near relative 
was a sister younger than himself, who lived with her guardian. 
Selling, therefore, his now almost valueless estate, he left Ame- 
rica, went to Rome, and entered the ranks of the Papal Zouaves. 
It was a service and a life which suited him in the highest de- 
gree. Though he had not up to that time been exemplary in 
the practice of his faith, his was essentially a loyal nature, and 
he would even in his most careless moments have died for it, as 
he would have died for his flag. But it was a symbol rather 
than a reality to him—something handed duwn from the past, 
which a D’Antignac could not deny—and not until his residence 
in Rome could living faith be said to have awakened in him. It 
was then united to that passionate personal devotion to the 
Holy Father which Pius IX. inspired in those around him, and 
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which in the case of young D’Antignac was founded upon the 
kindest personal notice. They were golden years—the flower of 
a life early shadowed by stern hardships and dangers, and soon 
to be more deeply shadowed still—which the young man passed 
in the Eternal City between ‘65 and ’7o. In the brilliant so- 
ciety of those days no one was more flatteringly received than 
the handsome Creole, who was the boldest horseman, the best 
dancer, in Rome, and about whom lingered like a perfume some- 
thing of that grace of the ancien régime which his grandfather 
had borne from Versailles to Louisiana. 

And it was here that he came for the first time in contact 
with one of his own kinsmen and formed a friendship of the 
most close and enduring nature. Among the Frenchmen of the 
corps was the young Vicomte de Marigny, who, struck by 
D'Antignac’s name, soon discovered that they were cousins, the 
Comte d’Antignac who went to America having been his great- 
uncle. This recognition was not only pleasant to one who had 
felt himself a stranger in a strange land, but the friendship of 
which it was the first link was destined to exercise a deep and 
lasting influence over the life of D’Antignac. For De Marigny 
was a Frenchman of the school of Montalembert—a man whose 
intellect bowed down before the majesty of revealed truth, and 
who to the homage of his mind added the love of his heart and 
the service of his life. This lofty type of character, with its ar- 
dent devotion, was a new revelation to the young Louisianian ; 
and it was De Marigny who first led him, as it were, into the 
temple of faith. He was afterward to advance further than his 
teacher, to climb higher on the steep path of perfection ; but he 
never forgot whose hand had guided him over the first steps, and 
the strong attachment which then sprang into life was never to 
know diminution or shadow of change. 

But the events of 1870 ended this lifein Rome. Like many 
of his comrades, D'Antignac would willingly have died on the 
walls of the Holy City, bit the command of the Sovereign 
Pontiff was positive—no one of his little band of soldiers should 
be sacrificed vainly; there should be enough resistance, in the 
face of overwhelming odds, to show Europe that Rome was 
violently taken—but no more. So, when the breach in the walls 
was made and the Piedmontese troops entered the city, where 
many a barbarous invader had preceded them, the papal sol- 
diers, like St. Peter in the garden of Gethsemani, reluctantly 
sheathed their swords and went to fall with tears at the feet of 
him whom they could no longer serve—the saintly pontiff, who 
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gave them his parting blessing in words that each man will 
carry engraved on his heart for ever. 

Brothers and companions-in-arms as they had been for many 
days, the hour for separation had now come, and, leaving the 
desecrated city they could no longer defend, they went their 
different ways. There was but one way, however, for the 
Frenchmen—the road to France, where, sinking all political dif- 
ferences, they offered their swords to whatever government 
could be said to exist, for the defence of their native soil. It 
was natural that D’Antignac should go with them. In that hour 
he felt that he, too, wasa Frenchman. “ Find mea place in the 
ranks—that is all I ask,” he said to De Marigny, who replied that 
if nothing else proved possible he knew one general who would 
take him as a volunteer on his staff. But in that hour France 
was not so rich in swords that she could afford to refuse any 
that were offered, especially the sword of one who had already 
seen nine years of military service. D’Antignac was appointed to 
the command of some of the hastily-levied troops, and had time 
to distinguish himself by daring gallantry before the end—which 
was well nigh the end of all things—came for him. It was in 
one of the battles on the Loire. He had been severely wounded, 
but still kept his saddle to rally his men for a desperate charge, 
when a cannon-ball killed his horse, which in falling backward 
crushed the rider under him. Those near rushed to his assis- 
tance, but he bade them goon. “This is no time to help the 
wounded,” he gasped. “Come back afterward, if you can. 
Forward now!” So they left him in mortal agony, while they 
went forward to win one of those brilliant victories which even 
in that campaign of disaster proved of what French soldiers are 
still capable; and when at last those who were left came back 
and drew him from under the fallen horse, they thought him 
dead. 

But he was only, as he often afterward said of himself, a/f 
dead. Besides his wounds the fall of the horse had injured his 
spine so that paralysis of the lower half of the body followed, 
and was accompanied by suffering which the surgeons declared 
could never be more than alleviated and must increase as time 
went on until at last the vital power of the man’s strong frame 
would yield under it. ‘Pray for me that it may be soon,” he 
said to De Marigny when he first heard his sentence; and it was 
almost the only expression of agony which even at the first es- 
caped him. But it was not to be soon. The brave heart was to 
be tried, the great soul perfected, by years of suffering, by that 
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anguish of helplessness which seems doubly terrible when it falls 
upon a man in the flower of his life. After the end of the war and 
of the awful days which followed he was, by his own request, 
taken to Paris, “ where science can do her best or worst for me,” 
he said; and there the sister who had meanwhile grown to wo- 
manhood in Louisiana came to devote her life to him. 

This, then, was the man into whose chamber the sunshine 
streamed with its message of hupe and gladness on that April 
day. It was a cheerful scene which it lit up—a room where 
cultivated taste had with moderate means produced the most 
charming result. The walls were covered with engravings and 
photographs of the greatest pictures of the world, and on brack- 
ets bronze copies in miniature of the noblest statues. There 
were rows of shelves filled with volumes, and tables where books 
and papers lay, around slender vases filléd with flowers. Every- 
where the tokens of a woman's hand were evident. The bed in 
a curtained alcove could hardly be observed, and it was not on 
this but on a couch that D’Antignac lay, near the sunny window 
which overlooked the river, with its constant animation, the 
rich architecture of the palaces, and the verdure of the gardens 
beyond. Here he was propped to a partly sitting posture by 
large pillows, while across his limbs a soft rug of warm, rich 
colors was spread. On the wall above, his sword and the medal 
of a Pontifical Zouave hung at the feet ofa large ivory cruci- 
fix. 

So, looking, with eyes full of a calm that contrasted striking- 
ly with the suffering-stamped face, out on the brilliant city and 
far blue sky, he had lain for soine time—motionless, since a book 
which he had been trying toread had dropped from his hand. 
Presently he extended this hand to touch a bell that stood on a 
small table by his side, but at the moment there was a low knock 
at the door of the room, and in response to his “ Exiréz /”’ the 
door opened, showing the slender figure of a girl, who carried in 
her hand a large bunch of lilac. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Bon jour, M. d’Antignac,” she said, advancing into the room, 
“T hope that I find you better to-day.” 

“Ah! it is you, Mlle. Armine,” said D’Antignac, smiling. 
“Yes, I am better than when you were here last, for then I 
could hardly speak to you. To-day I am at my best, and I 
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am glad to see you. You come like a nymph of the spring,” he 
added, as she held out the blossoms for him to inhale their fra- 
grance. 

“T felt a longing for the country to-day,” she said; “so I 
went out to Auteuil, and [ have brought this back for you. I 
thought of you very much, the country is so lovely just now.” 

She uttered these words with an accent that implied much 
more than was said of the compassion with which her eyes were 
filled as she regarded him. But he only smiled again. 

“It is better than seeing the beauty of nature for one’s self, 
to be in the minds and hearts of one’s friends when ¢hey see it,” 
he said. “And this lilac is a fragrant proof of your remem- 
brance.” 

“T pulled it with my own hands. I thought you would per- 
haps value it more than if it had been bought in the flower-mar- 
ket.” | 

“ They are such kind, helpful hands that I should be ungrate- 
ful if I failed to value whatever they bring me,” he said, looking 
at them as they were busy arranging the lilac in a vase. 

She cast a glance at hin which was almost reproachful. 

“Do not speak to me in that way, M. d’Antignac,” she said, 
“if you do not wish to make me ashamed. For what have my 
hands ever done—what can they ever do—for you that will bear 
the most remote comparison to what you have done for me?” 

“ We are none of us accountable for the opportunities which 
are given or withheld from us,” he answered, “ only for how we 
use them, and for the will which is more than deeds; else why 
should the giving of a cup of cold’ water under some circum- 
stances be more than the giving of a fortune under others? In 
anything that -I have done for you, ma seur, 1 have simply 
been God's instrument.” 

“Ts a saint—and I suppose you would refuse to let me call 
you that—more than God's instrument?” she asked. 

“No more,” he replied. “ But we must not dream of saintli- 
ness, poor struggling people like you and I. Sit down and tell 
me of your day at Auteuil. With whom did you go?” 

“Only with Madelon; and we went and returned by the 
Seine. I love the river, and love it not less because one can dis- 
embark at your door.” 

“You are a subtle flatterer,” he said. ‘ But indeed I love 
the river, too, and am glad to be where I can look down upon it. 
It is like—nay, it s—a poem of nature in the midst of the fever- 
ish, turbulent city. For the very water that flows under our 
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bridges and along our quays has flowed under forest shade and 
along green fields, has reflected the soft hills and held the heaven 
in its heart.” 

Involuntarily he looked as he spoke through the wide, open 
window, up at that heaven, so blue, so fair, so distant, and the 
girl watching him thought that he, too, held it in his heart. So 
thinking, she did not reply, and silence fell for a minute. 

It was a minute long enough to photograph Armine Du- 
chesne, as she sat there with her hands clasped in her lap and. 
her eyes fastened on the worn face of the man before her. They 
were beautiful eyes—large, soft, golden-brown, and _ thickly 
fringed. The face in which they were set was delicate in out- 
line, and in complexion of that clear brunette paleness which is 
seldom seen out of a southern country—a face striking from its 
refinement and sensitiveness, with a depth of feeling belonging 
to the type, and a depth of thoughtfulness not socommon. It is 
usually possible in France to tell at a glance the social position of 
any woman; but the most practised observer might have found 
it difficult to decide to what rank this woman belonged. The 
simplicity of her toilette put the idea of a great lady as much 
out of the question as the exquisite refinement of her personal 
appearance madeit impossible to think her dourgeotse. A French- 
man might have solved the riddle by saying, with a glance at 
her face, “ Artiste,” but it would have been an incorrect solution. 

Presently D’Antignac, looking toward her and meeting the 
gaze of the full, soft eyes, said: “ Héléne was speaking of you 
only this morning and regretting that we have seen you so sel- 
dom of late.” 

“It is I who have most cause to regret it,” she answered 
quietly ; “ but my father has been at home, and when that is the 
case I have less time to go out. He has always muchi for me to 
do, writing, translating—-” She paused, and a shade of trouble 
was in her glance. “I often wonder,” she went on, after a 
moment, “and it has long been in my mind to ask you, how 
far | am right in lending even my feeble aid to such work. 
Sometimes the pen drops from my fingers; | feel that I can- 
not go on, yet it is work which my father will do himself if I 
refuse to help him. And can I refuse to help him, who has 
always been good and kind to me?”’ 

Her voice took a tone of entreaty in uttering the last words, 
and the slender hands lying in her Jap clasped themselves more 
closely together. D’Antignac hesitated for an instant before 
answering, and when he spoke it was evidently with reluctance. 
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“You do not need for me to tell you,” he said, “of the re- 
sponsibility attending the use of the pen. No one can tell how 
far the influence of a book may extend or when that influence 
may end.” 

“ But does that responsibility include one who, like myself, 
has been only a machine to do another's bidding? 1 often say 
to myself that I am simply the pen my father uses.” 

“The comparison is not good. A pen has no sense of re- 
‘sponsibility; you have. But,” he added, after a pause, “ do not 
understand me as saying that you are wrong. I do not say so: 
I do not know. Fate—if one may use such a term—has been 
hard upon you, my poor Armine. You are bound not only by 
the ties of nature but by your own heart-strings to one whose 
work in life your mind and soul condemn. And where filial 
duty ends at the bidding of a higher duty I am not wise enough 
to say.” 

“If you are not wise enough to say, where shall I go to 
learn?” asked the girl, with a faint smile. 

“ Surely,” he said, “you do not need for me to tell you where 
you will find a much better director than I am—one not only 
with more authority, but with much higher wisdom.” 

“ With more authority, yes; with higher wisdom—ah! I doubt 
that,” she said. “If you are in doubt 1am content to remain 
so, and to aid my father like a machine, a clerk—” 

“ You are more than that to him,” said the other; “ but I un- 
derstand how it is—you do not wish to be told bya voice of 
authority what will compel you to refuse that aid.” 

“It would go hard with me,” said the girl, “for you do not 
know my father as I know him. To you he is the most danger- 
ous of those who wish to tear down all the fabric of religious 
and social order; but to me he is not only my father, but also 
one whom I know to be a passionate and sincere enthusiast. He 
does not think of himself, M. d’Antignac: he is not one of those 
who desire to bring about a revglution in order that he may rise 
on the ruins of what is cast down. He is blind—he is mad, if 
you will—but he thinks, oh! indeed he thinks, of others rather 
than of himself.” 

“| believe it,” said D’Antignac gently, deeply moved by the 
feeling in her last words; “but you must forgive me if I say 
that is altogether apart from the question. Your father’s 
motives concern only himself; his deeds concern and influence 
many. But I do not wish to say anything which will make your 
position harder, so let us talk no more of this.” 
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There was a moment's pause, then the girl said wistlully : “ Do 
you know I often wonder what the lives and thoughts of other 
women are like? I suppose from the books which I read, and 
from the glimpses of them which I have had, that they are not 
like mine. Their lives are full of simple cares and their minds 
of gentle thoughts; is it not so? But I have known nothing 
save an atmosphere of revolution and revolt. Terrible sounds 
have rung in my ears as long as | can remember; I have heard 
my father and his companions talk passionately of the sufferings 
of humanity, and preach remedies more terrible than those suf- 
ferings. Then | used to go with my mother to church and 
look with a strange sense of amazement and doubt at the crucifix 
- —that symbol of all which I had heard so often denounced. 
Even in my childish mind these great problems found a battle- 
field and drove away simpler thoughts. My mother died, and 
there was no one to throw a ray of light on perplexities which I 
could not solve for myself, until God sent you, M. d’Antignac.” 

“T am grateful,” he said, “that even in my helplessness God 
gave me such work to do.” 

“Your helplessness!” she repeated. “ Who is there that 
with health and strength does half so much for others?” 

He lifted one thin hand as if to silence her; but before he 
could speak the door again opened and a lady entered, followed 
by a man of distinguished appearance. 

“T knew that | might bring M. de Marigny in at once, my 
brother,” the lady said. 

“Surely yes,” answered D’Antignac with a quick glow of 
pleasure on his face. He held out his hand, adding eagerly, 
“So, Gaston, you are back in Paris!” 

“TI arrived last night,” the other answered, “and, after the 
transaction of some necessary affairs, you see where my first 
visit is paid.” 

His voice was very melodious, and the expression of his face, 
as he looked down at the pale countenance which looked up at 
him, was so full of affection that the girl who was regarding the 
scene felt her heart warm toward him, stranger though he was. 
She also looked at him with some curiosity, for she had heard 
of the Vicomte de Marigny, and what she had heard lent in- 
terest to this first sight of him. 

But her attention was claimed by Mlle. d’Antignac, who 
turned toward her, saying, as her brother had said: 

“Why, Armine, it has been long since we have seen you.” 

“It has seemed longer to me than to you, I am sure,” Armine 
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answered. ‘“ But I could not help it; I have been detained at 
home. And now ’—she rose—‘ it is time that I should go.” 

“Not until you come and have a little talk with me,” said 
Mile. d’'Antignac decidedly. “I cannot let my brother monopo- 
lize you.” 

“It is I, rather, who wished to monopolize 47m,” said the girl, 
smiling. 

It was such an exquisite smile—so sudden and sweet—that it 
struck the vicomte, whose glance had fallen on her, and who at 
the same moment marked the delicate refinement of her face and 
the pathos of her large, soft eyes. He drew back a little as she 
advanced to the side of the couch to take the hand that D’An- 
tignac extended. 


“ Thank you for the flowers and the visit,” he said, ‘and do 
not let it be long until you come again.” 

“You ought to know that I always come when I can,” she 
answered. Then, with a bend of the head in acknowledgment 
of the vicomte’s bow as she passed him, she went with Héléne 
from the room. 

“ My brother is happy now,” said the latter, as she opened a 
door which led into her own sa/on—a small but exceedingly 
pretty apartment—“ for he has Gaston de Marigny with him. 
They are like brothers, or more than brothers; for I fancy few 
brothers have such comprehension, affection, and sympathy for 
each other as they have.” 

“It is the first time that I have ever seen M. de Marigny,” 
said Armine. : 

“The first time!” repeated the other, with some surprise. 
“ How does that happen, when he is so often here?” 

Armine shook her head. “I do not know,” she answered. 
“ But when we were living in the same house and were together 
most | think I heard you say that he was not in Paris.”’ 

“True,” said Mlle. d’Antignac. “He was at that time in 
Brittany with his father, who was dying of a lingering disease— 
although even then we saw him occasionally. Now he has just 
returned from Rome, and how much he and Raoul will have to 
talk of !” 

“How much, indeed!” said Armine. “ But I fear that it 
will make M. d’Antignac sad, he seems to have such a peculiar 
affection for Rome.” 

“ Nothing makes him sad,” answered his sister. ‘“ His seren- 
ity is never ruffled, his cheerfulness never fails. He seems to 
have such conformity to God’s will that he accepts whatever 
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happens with perfect acquiescence. When M. de Marigny came 
to bid him good-by he said a little wistfully, ‘Ah! 1 should 
like to see Rome again.’ But he added almost immediately, 
with a smile, ‘ Yet it matters little, since I hope some day to 
enter a more eternal city.’ ” 

“If he does not enter it the rest of us may despair,” said 
Armine quickly. “I suppose one should not wish him to re- 
main where he suffers so much; but what will the world be like 
when he leaves it!” 

“Desolate enough for some of us,” said Héléne, while her 
eyes filled. with tears. They were fine eyes—the only beautiful 
feature of her face. It was a typical French face, even to the 
slight dark down on the upper lip—a face seen as often among 
the Creoles of Louisiana as among the people from whom they 
sprang—and which in this instance only the eyes and the flash 
of regular white teeth redeemed from plainness. But it wasa 
strong though not a handsome face, full of the expression of that 
sense which we call common, notwithstanding that in reality it 
is the most uncommon of all, and which is chiefly shown in ad. 
ministering the practical affairs of life. Certainly Héléne d’An- 
tignac did wonders in administering for her brother and herself 
the moderate fortune which was all that remained to them of a 
great estate. 

“I do not suffer myself to think of the future,” she said after 
amoment. ‘“ To-day isall that we possess ; and when to-morrow 
becomes to-day it will bring the strength it needs for whatever 
we may have to do or endure. That is what Raoul always says. 
But now tell me something of yourself, my dear little Armine.” 

Armine smiled—perhaps at the term of endearment, since she 
was considerably taller than the speaker—as she answered: “ Oh! 
there is nothing to tell of my life. You know how monotonous 
it is outwardly, and how full of disquiet inwardly,” she added 
after a slight pause. ‘“ My father never leaves me that I do not 
feel as if it may be a final farewell. I know just enough to know 
how closely he is connected with desperate plans, and to tremble 
for what the result may be to him. For he,” she said, looking at 
Héléne with the same half-proud, half-pathetic air of apology 
she had worn when speaking of him to D’Antignac, “is not of 
those who simply direct, who put others forward in places of 
danger. If there is a service of special peril he takes it upon 
himself. I know that.” 

“My poor child, it is a sad knowledge for you,” said the 
other. 
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“ Yes, it is sad,” said Armine, “ but we have all to bear our 
burden in one form or another; is it not so? I never feel so 
sure of that as when I look at M. d’Antignac. And doubts 
which confuse and trouble me are never so laid to rest as by his 
voice.” 

“ 1 do not wonder at that,” said his sister. ‘ He has a peculiar 
power of touching the heart and convincing the mind. But do 
you know what he said the other day? Some one was speaking 
of the great sermons which the Pére Monsabre is preaching in 
Notre Dame, and he said, ‘I wish that Armine would go to 
hear them.’ ” 

“Did he?” said Armine quickly. “Then I wé// go. I could 
not hear a wish of his without attempting at least to fulfil it ; 
and surely it is easy to go to Notre Dame when the Pére Mon- 
sabre preaches.” 

“It is easy to go,” said Héléne, “ but not so easy to hear the 
preacher. It is said that at least five thousand men attend these 
conferences ; and, since he addresses men chiefly on the great 
questions of the age, the nave is reserved for them, and women 
must take their chances in the aisles.” 

“TI shall take mine,” said the girl, smiling. ‘“ Thank you for 
telling me. And now I must bid you adieu. My good Madelon 
is waiting for me below, and I do not wish to keep her longer.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ THAT is an interesting face,” said the Vicomte de Marigny, 
-as the door closed behind the two feminine figures. 

“ Armine’s?” said D’Antignac. “ Yes, an interesting face, 
and a more interesting character. You have heard me speak of 
her—the daughter of a red-hot Communist, a man who devotes 
his life to forwarding revolutionary aims all over Europe.” 

“ And yet she has that Madonna countenance!”’ said the other, 
smiling. ‘ Nature indulges in odd freaks sometimes.” 

“Oh! Duchesne is himself a man of refinement, a man of 
talent, and—there is some suspicion—a man of birth,” answered 

_D’Antignac. 

“Duchesne!” repeated the vicomte, with an expression of 
surprise. “ Are you talking of Aim? But how is it that you 
chance to know such people ?”’ 

“1 do not know him at all; I have never seen him,” replied 
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D’Antignac. “ But in the house in which we lived before coming 
here he had an apartment. Héléne used to meet Armine on the 
stairs and took a fancy to her face. This led to acquaintance and 
finally to intimacy. You may conceive my surprise when I 
found this girl—this child almost—pondering upon the deepest 
problems of life. Her mother had been a Catholic, and some 
faint memory of her teaching remained in Armine’s mind, to- 
gether with the wild doctrines she had imbibed from her father. 
When one finds such mental confusion it is usually difficult to 
clear the ground sufficiently for the reception of first principles ; 
but I have never met with an intelligence which apprehended 
the logic of truth with greater quickness than that of Armine. 
It had been so long in darkness that it seemed almost to leap 
toward the light.” 

“ And how did the father take her conversion?” asked De 
Marigny with interest. 

“I do not fancy that he knows anything about it,” said D’An- 
tignac. “A man who is busily engaged in trying to overturn all 
the governments of Europe is not likely to have time to inquire 
closely into the beliefs of his daughter. The time may come, 
however, when she will be forced to astonish him by declaring 
them, for he makes her of use in preparing matter for the revo- 
lutionary propaganda, and she begins to question how far it is 
right to lend her aid to such work. She has just asked my 
opinion ; I confess that I shrank from giving a positive one.” 

“Has she no director?” 

D’Antignac shook his head. “No. Faith is only an intel 
lectual conviction with her as yet. She shrinks from the prac- 
tice, fearing that it will bring her into some attitude of antago- 
nism: to her father. I see that, and I do not press her. God, I 
think, has his own designs with such a soul as hers. But enough 
of this! Tell me, Gaston, of yourself, of Rome.” 

“T will tell you first what will interest you most,” said De 
Marigny. “I was received in private audience by the Holy 
Father and had the happiness of hearing that he approves all my 
plans and hopes. I wish that you could have heard him speak 
of France. You would have been struck by two things—by the 
heart of the father and the mind of the statesman. He appre- 
ciates clearly all our perils and our needs; he sees that chief 
among those needs is the union of all conservative elements 
in concerted action against the destructive forces that have 
acquired power through our divisions. When | told him that 
the end to which I intended to direct all my effort_was to form 
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a common basis on which Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapar- 
tists could meet, he said, ‘It is a noble aim.’ ” 

“Yes, it is a noble aim,” said D’Antignac. “ But have you 
forgotten that such a conservative alliance was formed once 
before, and betrayed by the Bonapartists?”’ 

“ No, I have not forgotten,” replied the other, “ but I trust to 
the wisdom which time has taught them. All thinking men 
must recognize the deadly nature of the peril which menaces 
us now, must see the darkness of the gulf on which France 
stands. Those who would blot out every glory of our past will 
soon leave us no hope in any future, if men cannot be roused 
from their partisanship for this or that dynasty to act together 
as Frenchmen and Catholics and thus save their country and 
their faith.” 

“ France is so cursed with party madness and party blindness 
that I have little hope of their doing so,”’ said D’Antignac ; “ but 
ends apparently as hopeless have been gained by courage and 
ability like yours, my Gaston. You must expect, however, to 
be accused of disloyalty to your own party.” 

“ By some of its members—those, for example, who have not 
hesitated to attack even the Papal Nuncio—it is likely. But 
what then? It does not matter in the least to what misunder- 
standing or accusation I am subjected, if the end is gained. 
And if it is not gained—well, then I shall at least feel that I 
have not been one of those who stood by and saw France fall 
into the gulf of atheistic revolution without an effort to save 
her.” 

“And what battle-cry will you find to unite Legitimist, Or- 
leanist, an) Bonapartist ?” 

“We know,” said De Marigny, “ that there was once a battle- 
cry which stirred men’s hearts and carried them victorious 
through many a conflict. It was‘God and the king.’ But since 
we are not agreed what king we desire, I shall inscribe on the 
banner which I wish to raise the name of God alone. For the 
line of battle is now sharply drawn. It is not for any politi- 
cal preference that we have to fight, but for the very existence 
of faith, for the right to hold, practise, or teach religion at 
all. Whatever else they disagree upon, our opponents are 
united in enmity to all that is signified by the name of God; and 
we therefore should sink our differences to unite in defence 
of it.” 

“ But, unhappily, while they ave fiercely united on that point, 
you have to overcome the indifference of multitudes of those 
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who nominally hold the traditions of faith; you have to awaken 
generous ardor where there is now only selfish apathy.” 

“Then, in addressing such men one must touch their self- 
ishness by showing them the dangers that lie before a godless 
people. Surely France, of all countries, should not need to 
be taught by another revolution of what atheism is capable! 
Those who have ears to hear may hear on all sides the sound of 
a coming storm which will not be content with throwing down 
the church only, but which will not leave one stone of social or- 
der standing upon another. If men are prepared to supinely 
yield their religion they must be prepared to yield also their 
property, and probably their lives.” 

“The last arguments may touch them,” said D’Antignac, 
smiling. “Iam inclined to think that the world is perishing for 
lack of logic. Certainly a little clear thinking would make many 
of the evils which afflict modern society impossible. Well, I can 
do nothing save wish you God-speed,” he added, with a touch of 
wistfulness ; “ but you know that in this battle, as in the many 
we have fought together, my heart is with you though I lie use- 
less here.” 

“Useless!” repeated De Marigny, much as Armine had 
spoken before him. “That you are not, or ever can be while 
life animates you ; for you animate others to battles which might 
else be fought with but half-heartedness. I can answer for my- 
self that when courage or purpose flags I come here for a spirit- 
ual or mental aid which has never failed me.” 

D’Antignac’s look of thanks was at once eloquent and pathetic. 
“Tf,” he said, “ you do not exaggerate in order to please one who 
has few pleasures—” 

“You must know,” interposed the other quickly, “that I do 
not exaggerate in the least; that you are what I have said, not 
only to me but to many others.” 

“Then there is compensation for all that 1 miss or endure,” 
D’Antignac went on; “for to sustain in any degree those who 
fight is as muchas fighting one’s self, without the dangers that 
attend victory. You don’t need for me to tell you what those 
dangers are,” he added, with another smile. 

“I do not think that there is any need for me to guard 
against them,” said De Marigny, answering the smile. “If I 
succeed it will merely be the success of one who lays a founda- 
tion for others to build upon.” 

“So much the better,” returned D’Antignac. “To dig deep 
is better than to build high. Foundations are the most neces- 
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sary as well as the most difficult part of any work, and if you 
have not glory with men your glory with God will be all the 
greater. And now let me hear your plans in detail.” 

These details the vicomte proceeded to give, and they were 
not only listened to with interest, but eagerly canvassed and dis- 
cussed by this man who, prisoned on his couch of pain, showed, 
nevertheless, the most intimate acquaintance with the various 
phases of French politics and a striking knowledge of the world 
in his suggestions and advice. 

But the conversation was, presently interrupted by Héléne, 
who entered with a card in her hand. 

“Do not fear,” she said, with a smile at her brother, “ that I 
am going to introduce a visitor. I told Pierre to deny you to 
any one as long as M. de Marigny was with you. But here is 
Mr. Egerton’s card, with his compliments and hopes that you are 
better to-day.” 

“Egerton!” repeated D’Antignac. “If any one but Gaston 
were here I should say that I was sorry not to have seen him.” 

“ Then I am sorry to have been the cause of your riot having 
that pleasure,” said the vicomte, smiling. “ But who is this Mr. 
Egerton who is to be regretted?” 

“To be regretted only when you are out of the question,” 
said D’Antignac. “Whoishe? A young, rich, idle American, 
clever and with intellectual tastes—a man of whom something 
brilliant is expected by his friends, but who will probably never 
verify their expectations, because he has no motive for exertion.” 

“ Has he no ambition ?” 

“None. And, when one thinks of it, why should he have any? 
He already possesses in large degree that to which all, or nearly 
all, modern ambition tends—wealth. What has he to gain by 
subjecting himself to the drudgery of labor in any form?” 

“Itseems to me,” said De Marigny, “that the best answer to 
that question lies in the fact that in all ages men—that is, some 
men—have felt that there is much besides wealth which is worth 
the price of labor: rewards so great, indeed, that wealth will 
bear no comparison to them.” 

“That is very true,” said D’Antignac ; “ but it must not blind 
us to the fact that in our age those rewards are constantly dimin- 
ishing in value—are of worth only as they lead, indirectly per- 
haps, but surely,to a golden end. We hear much of work which 
is to be unselfishly undertaken for the benefit of humanity, but as 
a matter of fact we see less of it than ever before in the history 
of the world. Egotism is more becoming a controlling force: 
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men are more and more asking themselves, Cuz bono ? of any end 
which does not promise them power or pleasure.” 

“ But the gratification of ambition does promise both,” said 
De Marigny. 

“Yes; but wealth can purchase both without the long vigil 
of labor which is essential to attain any really high degree of ex- 
cellence in any path of human effort. And when a man has that 
golden talisman he may say, ‘ Why should I “ scorn delights and 
live laborious days” for an object which is certainly remote, and 
which may prove very unsatisfactory if I gain it, when here in 
my hand is the key to unlock all the doors of life, to enable me 
to taste all pleasures and most powers, to fill with varied enjoy- 
ment the few years granted me in which to live ?’” 

“If he thinks those few years are the sum of his existence 
there is no reason why he should not ask such a question,” said 
De Marigny. 

“ And answer is impossible until you have proved to him that 
he has a spiritual as well asa physical and mental life, and that 
these few years are not all in which he has to live,” said D’An- 
tignac. ‘“ As philosophers, if not as Christians, we must perceive 
that every disease which is afflicting our age has its root in the 
same cause—the widespread extinction of religious faith. When 
man loses his dignity as an immortal being no end remains to 
him which is not worthless and illusory, save the end of gratify- 
ing his personal tastes and desires.” 

“ And has this man of whom you speak no faith?” 

“Not the least. What man of culture, outside the Catholic 
Church, has faith now?” 

“Yet I am interested in him,” said Héléne, who, with some 
needlework, had sat down near the open window. “ He is intel- 
lectual and he is reasonable. I have not found in him any of 
that ignorant arrogance which characterizes so many of those 
who are known as ‘ positive thinkers.’ ” 

“And who are at least positive in the expression of their 
crude opinions,” said the vicomte, smiling. 

“ Well, that Mr. Egerton is not,” she said. “He has the good 
sense not to be positive in anything—not even in denial— when 
all is doubt with him. It is honest doubt, I think—which makes 

me sorry for him.” 

“ There is no need to be sorry for him on that account,” said 
M. de Marigny. “It is the best ground for congratulating him. 


If he is honest in doubt he may at length receive light to say 
Credo,” 
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D’Antignac made at this point a slight negative motion of 
the head. “He does not desire to say it,” he observed. “ That 
is the worst of eras like this. Men do not wish to be left behind 
in what they regard as the great intellectual movement of the 
age. They regard it as the highest triumph of human intelli- 
gence to bein doubt about everything. Even the desire for faith 
is dead in them. ” 

“ But it may be wakened,” said Héléne. 

“Yes,” said the vicomte, “ it may be wakened.” 

He glanced as he spoke at the ivory crucifix, and then at the 
worn face beneath. “ And here,” he added, “is a good place to 
waken it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
. 


THE same sunlight which was streaming over the wide 
boulevards and over pleasure-grounds thronged with people 
poured on this afternoon some of its rays into one of-those nar- 
row streets of old Paris which seem to have been purposely 
built to exclude all such rays—a street in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Sorbonne, where two young men met face to 
face an hour or so after Héléne d’Antignac had taken to her 
brother the card of a visitor whom he did not see. 

“What, Egerton, is this you?” exclaimed one. “ How 
comes it that a butterfly from the Champs Elysées has fluttered 
over here into the Quartier Latin?” 

The speaker was evidently a denizen of the region. On him 
the stamp of the student was set, in dress and air as well as in 
the large portfolio which he carried under his arm. He was 
short and thick-set, with little grace of appearance, but his dark, 
heavily-bearded face was pleasant as well as sensible, and out 
of it looked bright, good-humored eyes. He might easily have 
passed for a Frenchman, not only from resemblance of type but 
from resemblance of manner, acquired naturally by long resi- 
dence among Gallic people; but when he spoke English it was 
at once apparent that he spoke his native tongue, though—an 
English ear would have detected—with an American accent. 

The man whom he addressed was a much more distinguished- 
looking person. Tall, slender, handsome, with an air of elegance 
pervading his careful toilet, he was certainly the kind of figure 
more likely to be encountered in the Champs Elysées than in 
the Quartier Latin. But that he did not deserve the epithet be- 
stowed upon him was sufficiently evident from the intellectual 
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character of his face and from the observant glance of his clear 
eyes. Any one who had followed the regard of those eyes for 
some time past would have seen that he did not move indiffer- 
ently through this classic quarter of the colleges of Paris, this spot 
sacred to learning, where for so long Europe sent her scholars 
and students in multitudes to gratify that passion for knowledge 
which, except among the philosophers of Greece, never existed in 
the world to a greater degree than in the schools and among the 
schoo!men of the middle ages. 

Like most of his generation, Alan Egerton knew little of 
those ages save that they were generally credited with having 
been “dark”; but he would not have been an educated, much 
less an intellectual, man, if he had not known the fame of the 
University of Paris, and if he had not felt a certain thrill in pass- 
ing over ground which has been the chosen arena of the human 
intellect, and where the very stones were suggestive of a thou- 
sand kindling memories. Nor was he one of those with whom 
custom stales such memories. Many times before had he looked 
on the ancient, time-stained walls of the Sorbonne, many times 
before trod the narrow streets, but never without a keen realiza- 
tion of all that the first had enshrined and all that the last had 
witnessed. He was looking down one of these streets with a 
glance which noted all its picturesqueness when accosted by the 
salutation recorded above. 

“Ah! Winter,” he said, with a smile, “you are the man I am 
in search of. I have been to your apartment, but, not finding 
you, strolled in this direction, thinking it likely I should meet 
you.” 

“ Yes, the lecture is just over,” said Winter, shifting his port- 
folio a little. “And what may your lordship want?” 

“TI want,” said the latter, “to say that I have changed my 
mind on the subject we were speaking of last, and that I believe 
I should like to hear your revolutionary tribune.” 

Winter gave him a quick glance. “ You are in need of a new 
sensation, then?” he said. 

“Partly,” the other answered ; “ partly, also, I am in need of 
information. It struck me after our last conversation that I know 
very little about this tremendous movement called Socialism—” 

“Very little indeed,” put in Winter. 

“And that since it is well to inform one’s self on all subjects, 
and since I am here in Paris with little to do, I might as well 
embrace the opportunity you offered me, especially as you pro- 
mised that I should hear some real eloquence.” 
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“You will undoubtedly hear it,” said Winter emphatically. 
“ But you will also hear some very plain speaking. Duchesne 
does not wear gloves when he deals with silken gentlemen like 
yourself, who, possessing all the goods and pleasures of the 
world, still find life only a weariness and a burden.” 

“It strikes me that we should rather be pitied than denounced 
for that,” said Egerton pleasantly. “ However, I shall not mind 
how roughly M. Duchesne handles us, if he affords me a little in- 
tellectual amusement.” 

“Intellectual amusement!” repeated the other. “Yes, that 
is all you care for. Questions which are convulsing the world, 
shaking nations to their centre, and making thrones tremble, 
only serve to amuse an intellectual sybarite like yourself.” 

“And why not?” demanded the other, with undiminished 
good-humor. “If their importance is so great it surely will not 
diminish it that they serve to amuse an insignificant intellectual 
sybarite. That is a good term, Winter, by the way. I am 
much obliged to you for suggesting it.” 

“Don't let the obligation overpower you,” said Winter, “ for 
I don’t myself think it very flattering. But it describes you 

.exactly. I am never with you that | am not struck by the man- 
ner in which you trifle with all beliefs and hold none.” 

“None has ever yet showed me good reason why I should 
hold it,”’ replied Egerton. “I have not your faculty of enthu- 
siasm. I cannot see a prophet in a revolutionary ranter, or a 
coming Utopia in the reign of the mob.” 

Winter uttered something like a growl, but beyond this did 
not speak, so they walked on in silence for a moment—Egerton 
having turned and joined him—until, leaving the narrow street 
with its high, dark houses, they turned into the boulevard 
which under the Second Empire was opened through the quaint, 
winding, medizval ways, bringing daylight to many an obscure 
spot where crime and wretchedness dwelt in darkness, but also 
demolishing much of the picturesqueness and spoiling much 
of the charm of this old famous quarter. As they entered the 
broad thoroughfare which is known on the left bank of the 
Seine as the Boulevard St. Michel, and which forms a direct 
line with the Boulevard de Sebastopol on the right bank—the 
Napoleonic and Haussmannic idea having been to lay out as 
many straight and tedious avenues, which cannon could readily 
sweep, as possible—Egerton said: 


‘* You have not yet told me when and where I can hear this 
Duchesne.” 
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“] have not told yaqu,” Winter answered, ‘ because I don’t 
know. I don’t even know whether or not he is in Paris now. 
But if you are not in -haste | may be able to find a man who is 
pretty certain to know.” 

“ T am not in the least haste,” Egerton replied. 

“ Then we will go toa café which he frequents and where 
there is a chance of meeting him—at least he is often to be found 
there at this hour.” 

They proceeded, therefore, along the Boulevard St. Michel 
until, after crossing the Boulevard St. Germain, which intersects 
it, Winter turned into one of the cafés that are numerous in the 
neighborhood. It was a dark-looking place, not rendered more 
cheerful in aspect by the clouds of tobacco-smoke rising from 
the groups of men who were sitting around various small tables, 
drinking moderately and talking excessively. Winter received 
a running fire of salutations as he passed among them; but he 
did not pause until he reached a table in a corner near a win- 
dow where only one man was sitting buried in a newspaper, by 
which stood a glass of absinthe. On this man’s shoulder Winter 
laid his hand. 

“ Bonjour, Leroux,” he said. “Iam glad to find you.” 

“ Bonjour, cher Winter,” returned the other, glancing up. 
“How goes it with you to-day? And why are you glad to find 
me?” ; 

“Because I want some information that you can probably 
afford,” replied Winter. “ But first let me introduce my [friend 
Mr. Egerton, and, if you do not object, we will join you.” 

“With all my heart,” said Leroux, adding, with a motion to- 
ward his glass as they sat down, “ Will you join me in this also?” 

“We prefer a bottle of wine—eh, Alan?” said Winter. 
“You had much better drink it instead of that poisonous stuff, 
Leroux.” 

Leroux shrugged his shoulders. “1 am getting up inspira- 
tion for my night’s work, as an engine gets up steam,” he said. 
“It is a matter of necessity.” 

“M. Leroux is a writer, a feuilletonist whom Paris knows 
well,” said Winter, addressing Egerton. 

“Whom Paris does not yet know so well as it may, perhaps, 
some day,” said the /eutlletonist calmly. “ Eh bien, you have 
not yet told me what it is that I can do for you.” 

“ Briefly, then, you can tell me whether Duchesne is in Paris, 
and, if so, when and where he is likely to speak. My friend 
wishes to hear him.” ° 7 
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Leroux turned a pair of keen eyes on that gentleman. 

“Monsieur has heard of Duchesne, then?” he said. 

“Yes, I have heard of him,” Egerton. answered; “ but what 
I have heard would not have made me desire to listen to one 
of his speeches, if Winter had not assured me that he is sin- 
gularly eloquent; and real eloquence is something very uncom- 
mon.” 

“ Monsieur is not, then, interested in the cause to which 
Duchesne lends the aid of his eloquence?” 

“One cannot be interested in what one knows little about,” 
replied Egerton indifferently. “I confess that I am not very 
favorably inclined toward it. But I am open to conviction,” he 
added, with a smile. 

“In that case it is well that you should hear Duchesne,” 
said the other; “and, as it chances, he speaks to-night in the 
Faubourg Montmartre. I did not think of going, for I have 
heard him often; but he is always worth hearing—a man of won- 
derful power, ma foi /—and I shall find pleasure in accompany- 
ing you.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Egerton; “ but is it necessary that 
you should give yourself that trouble? Can I not go alone, or 
with Winter?” 

“The meeting is, of course, not secret—we have advanced 
beyond that,” said the other; “but people of your class and 
general appearance are not common in Montmartre, and, in 
order that you should see and hear to the best advantage, it is 
well that you should be accompanied by some one better known 
than our friend Winter.” 

“Tam only ‘a looker-on here in Vienna’ like yourself,” said 
Winter. “You had better accept Leroux’s offer. He is one of 
the army of which Duchesne is a leader.” 

“Then I accept it with thanks,” said Egerton. “ But, if |] 
may be permitted to ask a question,” he added, looking at Le- 
roux with a very clear and comprehensive glance,“ it is, What 
ultimate end does this army propose to itself?” 

The other smiled a little grimly. “An end which is not 
likely to please men of your order,” he said. “A thorough 
equalizing of all the inequalities of fortune, a share of the sun- 
shine for every human being, and such an entire recasting of 
society as will make it impossible for one man to accumulate 
wealth from the labor of others.” 

“They are apparently very fine ends,’ said Egerton. 
“What I fail to perceive is any means by which they can be 
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secured which would not be a worse tyranny than that which 
you wish to abolish.” 

“Tt will seem a tyranny, doubtless, to those who are the suf- 
ferers,” said Leroux; “but they may console themselves with 
thinking what worse things the great mass of humanity have 
endured for many ages.” 

“That is, lam to be comforted for being robbed of my coat 
by the consideration that other men have lived and died without 
coats.” 

“If you choose so to put it. Have you not an English pro- 
verb which says that ‘turn about is fair play’? Well, the So- 
cialists do not propose so much as that; they do not say to you, 
‘Turn about with these men who have been so long crushed by 
want and agonizing in distress’; they only say, ‘ You shall share 
with them the fruit of their toil; the great bulk of humanity 
shall no longer groan and travail that a few may wear purple 
and fine linen. We demand and we will have an equal share of 
the goods of earth for every human creature.’” 

“JT, for one, am willing to admit that the demand is natural 
on the part of those who make it,” said Egerton, “and I am 
willing to go a step farther and declare that I should be glad to 
see the thing accomplished, if it could be done without great and 
overwhelming injustice.” 

“Do you mean that equality would be injustice?” 

“T mean that to forbid a man to profit by the powers of mind 
or body which exalt him above another man would be mani- 
festly unjust.” 

“ And would it not be, is it not, more unjust for him to use 
those powers of mind or body to take from the other man his 
right of prosperity and happiness, to make that other a mere 
machine to minister to his pleasure and to do his bidding ?” 

Egerton did not answer. He was, in fact, confronted with a 
subject on which, as he confessed to Winter, he had thought 
little, and that little ina vague manner. There was to him, as 
to most generous natures without a firm basis for thought, some 
attraction in the ideal which Socialism presented; but he could 
not blind himself to the practical difficulties in the way of the 
realization of that ideal, though not sufficiently equipped with 
arguments to be able to present those difficulties in a forcible 
manner. It was Winter who now broke in, saying: 

“The new gospel of the world—that on which Socialism 
rests—is the gospel of man’s duty to his fellow-man. We have 
outgrown and flung by the childish fable of a Supreme Being 
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with the power to bestow arbitrary rewards and punishments, 
and the belief that there is another life of more importance than 
this. We have faced the fact that this life is all of which we 
know or can know anything, and that it is our duty neither to 
spend it in misery ourselves nor to suffer any one else to do so.” 

“It seems to me,” said Egerton, “that in such case the word 
duty becomes unmeaning.” 

“On the contrary, it becomes more imperative in its mean- 
ing than ever before,” said Winter, “ for the object of it is close 
beside us instead of being remote as formerly, and is altruistic 
instead of egoistic.” 

“Yes,” said Leroux, “the immortal principles of the French 
Revolution—that first great assertion of the rights of man—are 
now the watchwords and battle-cries of humanity throughout 
the whole world. The fundamental truth which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was the first to announce, that ‘man is naturally good 
and that by institutions only is he made bad,’ is the foundation of 
all the teaching of modern philosophy and the hope of the human 
race.” 

It occurred to Egerton that this hope of the human race was 
very much belied by its past experience; but he kept silence 
with the modesty befitting one who was receiving new and 
enlightened ideas. Whether it was owing to absinthe or inspi- 
ration, Leroux proceeded to expound these ideas at length and 
with considerable eloquence, so that when Egerton finally part- 
ed from his companions—having made an appointment for the 
evening—he felt as if it were hardly necessary to journey to 
Montmartre for more of the revolutionary gospel. 

As has been already said, however, there was much in this 
gospel which attracted him. He was not one to wrap himself in 
material comfort and scoff at dreams for relieving the misery of 
mankind. He recognized the truth that in these dreams there is 
a great deal of noble and generous ardor, if not a large amount 
of practical wisdom. As he walked slowly toward the Seine, 
glancing here and there into those narrow streets, lined with tall, 
dark houses, which open from the modern boulevard, and where 
the poor of the great city still dwell in wretchedness and squalor 
and crime, some of the sentences which he had been hearing 
came into his mind. ‘An equal place in the sunlight for all.” 
Surely it was little of physical, mental, or moral sunlight which 
these children of poverty knew from birth to death! “The 
great bulk of humanity shall no longer groan and travail that a 
few may wear purple and fine linen.”” He looked down witha 
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slight whimsical smile at the careful attire which with him rep- 
resented this purple and fine linen. ‘“ Well, if it could be made 
absolutely certain that they would no longer need to groan and 
travail and live in darkness, I should be willing to resign it,” he 
thought. 

It was at this moment that he entered the Place St. Michel, 
and his glance fell on the fountain, above which stands the 
sculptured figure of the great Archangel trampling his infernal 
foe, the enemy of God. No Christian faith or knowledge had 
this man of culture; to him that majestic angel, the captain of 
the heavenly host, was no more than a poetical myth; but as 
an allegory and a type of the eternal battle between good and 
evil, between the powers of light and the powers of darkness, 
it struck him at that moment with peculiar force. Was it not 
seething and roaring all around him, this battle? and was not 
this wonderful Paris the chief battle-ground of the world, the 
place where strife was hottest, where the loftiest good confront- 
ed the deepest evil, and where light and darkness met in an 
irreconcilable struggle? And then there rose in his mind the 
question which in these days many a perplexed soul is asking 
itself: ‘“ Where is light?” 

Leaving the Place, he walked toward the Quai St. Michel, 
and as he emerged on it he lifted his eyes to see a glorious and 
beautiful sight—the great front of Notre Dame, with its massive 
towers rising in the golden sunlight of late afternoon. Many 
volumes have been written upon the architectural splendor of 
this noble church, but no words can express the air of steadfast 
repose in which it seems steeped, as if the ages of faith had 
breathed their spirit over every stone. Like that truth which is 
unchanging amid the changing fashions of time, it stands in the 
heart of the turbulent city, on that island of the Seine where the 
Parisii built their huts and founded the town of Paris, where St. 
Louis administered justice, and where for eight hundred years 
successive storms of human passion have raged and innumerable 
millions of human beings lived and died around those mighty 
walls, within the shadow of those splendid towers. Well may 
they wear their aspect of immovable calm, and well may the 
host of sculptured figures look serenely down from over the 
vast portals through which the Crusaders passed; for this old 
sanctuary of faith has heard the battle-cries of the League and 
of the Fronde, and the wilder cries of Revolution, ‘yet stands 
and looks over the great city of to-day as it looked over the 

“good town” of Philippe le Bel. 
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Some of these thoughts were in Egerton’s mind as, having 
crossed the bridge, he paused in the square before the cathedral 
and looked up at its marvellous fagade. And as he looked the 
eloquent words of a writer from whom the light of faith was, 
and yet is, veiled recurred to his ‘memory. “There are,” says 
Victor Hugo, “few more beautiful specimens of architecture 


' than that fagade, where the three porches with their pointed 


arches; the plinth embroidered and fretted with twenty-eight 
royal niches; the immense central mullioned window, flanked 
by its two lateral windows, like the priest by the deacon and the 
subdeacon ; the lofty and light gallery of open-work arcades sup- 
porting a heavy platform upon its slender pillars ; lastly, the two 
dark and massive towers with their slated penthouses—harmo. 
nious parts of a magnificent whole, placed one above another in 
five gigantic stages—present themselves to the eye in a crowd 
yet without confusion, with their innumerable details of statu- 
ary, sculpture, and carving, powerfully contributing to the tran- 
quil grandeur of the whole—a vast symphony of stone, if we 
may be allowed the expression; the colossal product of the com- 
bination of all the force of the age, in which the fancy of the 
workman, chastened by the genius of the artist, is seen starting 
forth in a hundred forms upon every stone; in short, a sort of 
human creation, mighty and fertile like the divine creation, from 
which it seems to have borrowed the twofold character of va- 
riety and eternity.” 

It is this twofold character of variety and eternity—but 
chiefly of eternity—which the mighty stones of Notre Dame 
most fully breathe, and which at this. moment appealed even 
more than its beauty to the man who gazed. “It had that re- 
pose—the old faith,” he thought with something like a pang of 
regret. It did not occur to him to question what he had long 
accepted as a truth, that this old faith, having helped mankind in 
upward progress, was now to be thrown aside as a thing fit only 
for the infancy of the human intellect ; but he felt that none of 
the new creeds offered the sublime repose which was expressed 
here. “If I could put myself into the thirteenth century how 
undoubtingly 1 should enter and kneel before that altar!” he 
thought. ‘“ But a man must belong to his age.” 

He did not enter. He turned and walked away, w hile the 
great front of Notre Dame with its solemn grandeur mutely an- 
swered that man’s dreams and theories indeed pass with the 
passing time, but that God's eternal truth is for ad/ ages. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


THERE is perhaps no physical science, as things now stand, 
which may be freely studied with so little danger to faith as 
that of astronomy. This is no doubt due principally to two 
causes. The first is that the department of this science on 
which most labor has heretofore been spent, and which con- 
stitutes the chief part of it as usually presented, is in a perfect 
state, or very nearly so, and therefore is entirely true; we refer, 
of course, to that which treats of the masses, distances, move- 
ments, and forces existing in the universe and having astro- 
nomical importance. And the statements made on these points, 
being true, do not conflict with faith, which has only to fear the 
error still remaining in sciences as yet imperfectly formed. 

The second cause of the safety of astronomical study is the 
spirit in which this science has been and is pursued in all its 
branches, and which its votaries seem to have caught from the 
great man who may almost be called its founder—a spirit of 
caution, of not stating things as certain until they are proved; 
in short, the mathematical spirit, which is satisfied with no evi- 
dence not perfectly conclusive. Sir Isaac Newton and the 
other illustrious investigators who followed in his path did not, 
like many modern scientists, determine beforehand that such or 
such a theory must be true, and support it with the zeal of ad- 
vocates ; therefore they not only arrived more speedily at the 
ultimate truth, but also passed through less error on the way 
to it. They were calm, impartial, and patient; ready at any 
time to change their minds, even when well settled, if facts 
should require it; and therefore they were seldom obliged to 
change minds so prudently determined. And the same spirit 
is, as we have said, in their successors to-day ; astronomers. 
have, as a rule, no “ views” in the incomplete branches of their 
science which they are resolved to see through at any cost, and 
therefore those who look to them for information are in little 
danger of taking the uncertain for the certain, what is tempe- 
rarily probable for what is fixed for ever. 

For these two reasons, then, astronomy as actually taught 
by astronomers is a safe matter of study, both in its conclusions 
and in the spirit in which it is followed. Still, its real results are 
VOL. XXXVII.—4 
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of course sometimes misunderstood by the unprofessional, and 
hasty conclusions drawn from the facts which it teaches. One 
such conclusion regarding a matter of great interest is our 
present subject; that matter is what is commonly called the 
plurality of worlds. 

“ You hold, do you not,” an inquirer will perhaps say to an 
astronomer, “ that the fixed stars are all suns like our own?” 

“ Yes, we believe them to be so.” 

“ And they have planets circling around them as the earth 
does around the sun?” 

“ Yes, that is quite likely.” 

“And these worlds may probably be inhabited like our 
‘own ?”’ 

“Yes, that is very probable.” 

“ And how many stars are there?” 

“No actual count can be made. Ordinary telescopes will 
‘show millions of them.” 

After such a conversation the inquirer leaves with the im- 
‘pression that astronomy teaches the existence of countless mil- 
lions of worlds inhabited like this earth, and perhaps proceeds 
to ask himself, “ How can Christianity as commonly taught be 
true, if astronomy is correct? How can God have shown such 
‘singular favors to us, a mere speck in his intelligent creation? 
How can he have passed by millions of millions of beings like 
ourselves, and come only to us here in this little world of ours?” 

Now, we shall set aside the question whether these fancied 
results of astronomy can be reconciled with the teachings of 
faith. Some think that they éasily can be; indeed, that the 
knowledge of God which we have by revelation would be rather 
in favor of the supposition that there are vast numbers of other 
worlds besides our own, inhabited by intelligent creatures, than 
against it. Faith, it must be understood, by no means depends 
on this astronomical conclusion ; it stands with or without it. 
But with this matter we have at present no concern. All that 
we wish to show is that this result of astronomy is in point of 
fact, as has just been said, only a fancied one; that the real 
science is entirely non-committal on the question of a plurality 
of worlds, and, indeed, that its actual discoveries, so far as they 
give direct evidence, are rather against such a plurality than 
for it. 

All that the astronomer actually teaches in the above sup- 
posed dialogue is that the fixed stars are ‘suns like our own; 
he does not teach positively that they are attended by planets, 
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much less that these planets are inhabited. He may think so 
as well as his questioner, but he does not pretend to know. 

As to the fixed stars being suns, that is a fair conclusion from 
actual observations and measurements. The distance of some 
of them is approximately known by methods precisely similar 
to those resorted to by ordinary surveyors; and the astrono- 
mer’s results in this matter cannot be questioned, unless we also 
question the determination of the height of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, or of others on which man has not yet trod; or, indeed, 
unless we doubt either the evidence of our senses or the formulas 
of trigonometry. The astronomer’s result is not so accurate as 
the other, and is acknowledged by himself not to be so, owing 
to the inadequately short base-line which he is obliged to use, it 
being in the most favorable case only about one hundred thou- 
sandth of the distance which he has to determine. But it is 
correct enough for him to assert positively that the stars whose 
distance has thus been measured are just about so far away that 
our sun, if put where they are, would, on the known laws of 
the diminution of light with increased distance, look like one of 
them. We know, then, that these stars are luminous bodies com- 
parable in splendor with the sun, and that in fact some of them 
decidedly surpass it in intrinsic brilliancy. With regard to 
their dimensions nothing can be positively determined, as they 
show no disc, but appear simply as points; but this they would 
do, unless vastly larger than the sun. In the case of the double 
stars, however, something can be ascertained about their mass or 
weight from the rapidity with which they circulate about each 
other; and the conclusions thus reached tend to confirm those 
derived from their light, and to eqgate them, roughly speaking, 
with our own sun, or star as it may therefore truly be called. 

With regard to the immense majority of stars, on which no 
special measurements for distance have been made, all that can 
be said is that none of the brighter ones, say those visible with 
the naked eye, the positions of which have been often well ob- 
served, can be many times nearer to us than those whose dis- 
tance has been found, and thdt probably few of them are as 
near. About the innumerable remainder we can only say that 
they are, on the whole, far beyond the limits of our solar system, 
though some objects taken for stars have afterward proved to 
be planets. This is quite evident; for if the Milky Way, for 
instance, composed of telescopic stars, were anywhere near our 


System, it would shift its position very perceptibly, which it 
does not do. 
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and real size and brilliancy of the stellar host. 


loose there would pass entirely unnoticed. 

















seems to be all that holds it together. 











found in empty space. 











This, then, is all that is absolutely known about the distance 
Still, it is reason- 
able to presume that the stars not yet measured accurately for 
position are similar to those that have been, and no nearer to 
us; and, indeed, that probably most of them are much farther 
away, their faintness being due to their greater distance; and 
that, therefore, the millions of stars which telescopes reveal are 
really all, or at least almost all, suns. We may as well grant 
this; millions of suns may as well be admitted as thousands. 

But, admitting them, have we anything as yet to prove a 
plurality of worlds? To this it must be answered most decid- 
edly in the negative. The very fact that the stars are suns 
(a fact confirmed also by spectroscopic observation) is itself a 
strong proof that they are not worlds. For our own sun cannot 
be so regarded without a great strain on credulity. 

For what is the sun, so far as science reveals it to us? 
ply a blazing mass of matter, partly in a gaseous state, partly in 
a liquid or viscous one, but giving no evidence of solidity any- 
where, or of any permanent forms. Its surface is torn contin- 
ually by storms raging with a fury which we cannot begin to 
imagine. One hundred miles a second is a velocity not at all rare, 
as it would seem, in solar winds. The great “ protuberances” 
have been seen to rise at this rate from the sun’s limb, though 
resisted by a force about twenty times as great as that of gravity 
here. Immense chasms, called spots, appear frequently on the 
solar disc, and spread in a short time so as to cover an area 
greater than that of our whole globe. Every atom on the sun's 
surface is probably always moving at a rate far surpassing the 
most violent and rapid movgments here. A Western tornado let 


But the enormous temperature of the sun is in itself and in 
its consequences the most fatal barrier to any possibility of life 
or organism. This temperature cannot be exactly estimated, 
but the most recent observations place it at a point immensely 
exceeding that of the hottest iron furnaces, and it is not impro- 
bably sufficient to dissociate or break up, at least partly, some of 
the supposed chemical elements, and at any rate to reduce them 
to vapor. The centripetal force due to the sun’s immense mass 





In such a state of things the idea of inhabitants, in any ordi- 
nary sense, is simply absurd. Far better conditions for life are 


“ But,” it may be said, “granting that the sun’s surface is 
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uninhabitable, may there not be regions in its centre which are 
shielded from the immense heat prevailing on the outside, and 
where life is consequently possible ?”’ 

Of course no one can say that some arrangement may not 
have been made for this purpose. But why should we look for 
such a habitable orb in the centre of the sun rather than any- 
where else in space? All that we know about the sun from ob- 
servation makes such a supposition not, indeed, utterly untenable, 
but certainly very improbable. All that we see is a blazing, 
raging wall of fire. There may be some arrangement by which 
people can live close behind it, yes; but it does not seem at all 
likely that there is, and observations give no evidence of it. If 
you know that there are people somewhere and cannot find them 
anywhere else, then you will believe them to be there, of 
course; but it is, as it would seem, the last place to look for 
them. And friori principle is required to find people in the 
sun; facts do not point that way. The amount of the matter 
is that astronomy, as far as it says anything at all, tells us that 
the sun is not a fit place to live in. It does not say, “You 
cannot believe in life there,’ but it does say, “I have done 
nothing to encourage such a belief.” And, as its judgment is 
that the stars are suns, it says the same regarding them. 

Science, then, in this immensely preponderating part of the 
visible creation, gives no sign of the existence of life, and the 
strongest signs against it. Let us turn now to the small but 
more promising remainder. 

The planets certainly do not present the same difficulties to 
habitation as the sun and the stars. They are not so enormously 
heated, nor, so far as we can see, vexed by furious storms like 
those which agitate the sun’s surface. There seems, however, 
to be some reason for thinking that the larger ones are in a liquid 
state, perhaps resulting from high temperature; and of course 
two of the smaller ones—namely, Mercury and Venus—would be 
uncomfortably hot for us on account of their nearness to the sun. 
The remaining one, Mars, would also be rather cold; but its defi- 
ciency in heat received from the sun could be made up, no doubt, 
from some internal source. And, at any rate, here, as on Mer- 
cury and Venus, though we might not be comfortable, other 
beings might do well; matter could exist in its three states, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous; chemical combinations and bodily 
forms could be preserved. Even on the asteroids, though they 
are too small to have any heat of their own and are far from the 
sun, life in some forms might exist, though we could not live. 
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The secondary planets, or satellites, also do not seem to be un- 
inhabitable. 

But are there any positive indications leading us to believe in 
the actual existence of life on the planets? So far we have 
nothing but a mere possibility of it. 

If we look at the nearest heavenly body to us, the moon, so 
far from being encouraged to believe in life there, its possibility 
even seems to disappear ; at least the possibility of a life enjoy- 
able by intelligent beings. The only occupation for inhabitants 
of the moon would seem to be astronomy, for which, no doubt, 
there would be an excellent opportunity, owing to the absence 
of the atmosphere, with its disturbances which cause so much 
annoyance to star-gazers here. In the contemplation of other 
bodies, particularly of the earth, the denizens of the moon might 
derive a satisfaction which they would seek for in their own 
world in vain. 

For what is the moon, as clearly revealed to us by powerful 
telescopes? Merely a ghastly desert of bare rock, pitted by 
what would seem to be the enormous craters of extinct vol- 
canoes, and rising in many places into jagged and precipitous 
mountains. Water, if there were any in the liquid state, would 
surely show itself by some evaporation and condensation, and, if 
it or any liquid existed in the form of lakes or seas, would be 
distinguishable by the want of permanent markings on its sur- 
face. But everything seen in the moon is permanent and un- 
changing, except the shadows cast by the enormous mountains 
and by the edges of the craters, as the sun slowly passes over 
them in the long lunar day. No atmosphere, or the merest trace 
of one; if possibly respirable, it cannot be of density sufficient to 
diffuse the sun’s light over the sky. The sun is a blazing ball in 
the black vault of heaven, against which the bare rocks which it 
illumines stand out in terrible distinctness. Can we imagine a 
life enjoyed by intelligent beings here? 

It may be said that the beauty of nature is not absolutely 
necessary to happiness, and that if there are possibilities on the 
moon for the maintenance of life its inhabitants may find other 
sources of enjoyment, and shut what senses they may have to 
their dismal surroundings. True; but what argument is such a 
place as the moon for the existence of such beings? The condi- 
tions of some sort of life may exist in empty space; the asteroids 
themselves may be large animals, for all we can positively say to 
the contrary ; what advantage is there in a place like the moon 
for life upon its surface, except that there is something to stand 
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on and the means of moving about from one horrible scene to 
another ? 

Of course it may be urged that we have never seen the other 
side of the moon. That is true. Good conditions of life may 
exist there. They may; but astronomy teaches us nothing about 
it, except that there is probably solid ground on which to rest. 
On that basis we may build what we please, but that basis is all 
that science furnishes. 

And it fails to teach us even as much as this about the other 
planets and satellites, with one exception, of which we will im- 
mediately speak. We know not if they are solid or liquid; we 
fail to see any certainly permanent marks on their surfaces. We 
do not see any conclusive reason against the existence of intelli- 
gent life on them; but we fail to find anything by observation 
which leads us positively to believe in it. 

There is, however, one planet—namely, Mars—which does ap- 
pear to be in a habitable state. It has a surface with permanent 
markings seeming to be land and water, and white patches at 
the poles, probably consisting of snow, as they diminish when 
turned toward the solar rays. It seems also to have an atmos- 
phere; in short, here there is some positive evidence of a place: 
fitted up for habitation. The evidence, of course, is not conclu- 
sive; if we could come as near to it as we are to the moon the 
seeming probability of life might disappear. The moon seen 
with the naked eye, or even with a low-power telescope, does 
not show the true character of its surface. However, the advo- 
cates of a plurality of worlds can make a good point out of this 
interesting planet, and no one can object to their doing so. 

We have, then, in our solar system one planet, our own, which 
we know to be inhabited, and another which gives strong signs 
of being habitable. But to establish a state of things which can 
give trouble to the believer in revelation, whatever his views 
may be, we must have more than two worlds. We must have 
hundreds at least, not to say thousands. Where are the rest to 
be found ? 

“Why, of course,” it will be said, “in the similar planets 
which no doubt revolve around the millions of stars which we 
know to exist, and which you yourself admit.” Yes, we admit 
the stars, but where are the planets? 

We risk little in saying that it will for ever be impossible 
from our present position to discover a planetary system round 
any of the stars. Many of them have faint companions, it is 
true; but these faint companions are immensely brighter than 
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our largest planets, and are almost certainly in most cases, and 
probably in all, suns like their principals. Astronomy, then, gives 
no proof of the existence of planets revolving around the stars, 
and never can give any of a planetary system like our own. It 
is, and must always remain, non-committal on this point. 

Some few objects are known in the stellar regions which may 
possibly be very large planets—that is, which may be shining by 
reflected light, or, if self-luminous, still not at so high a tempera- 
ture as to render life out of the question on their surfaces. One 
at least there is which does not shine at all, or so faintly as to be 
utterly invisible to us, and which yet is known to exist in the 
immediate vicinity of the bright star Procyon by its disturbance 
of that star’s position. The companion of Sirius is also a diffi- 
cult object even for quite large telescopes, and yet it also is so 
large as to disturb its bright neighbor very perceptibly. These 
objects, and perhaps others, may be habitable ; but the mere fact 
of their slight luminosity does not prove them to be cool or even 
solid. A gas may be heated more than a solid can be, and yet 
be scarcely visible, at any rate at stellar distances. The plane- 
tary nebulz are perhaps the hottest bodies in the universe, and 
yet they can only be seen with telescopic aid. 

The testimony of astronomy, then, as given in the whole uni- 
verse, fails to establish the existence of other inhabited, or even 
habitable, worlds than our own. It finds, indeed, only a few ob- 
jects which are at all promising for the maintenance of life. No 
one who is disquieted by the idea of a plurality of worlds, or 
still more by that of an immense multiplicity of them, need be 
kept in disquiet by the evidence which it gives, or is at all likely 
to give. 

“ But,” it may be insisted, “does not the existence of suns 
necessarily involve that of planets? Would not other suns form 
them, as it is said ours formed our system?” 

“No,” it may bé answered, “ not necessarily, even if we adopt 
the so-called nebular hypothesis, which we are not bound to do. 
Of course on that hypothesis there would bea strong probability 
of their formation ; but even if they were formed we should still 
have only absolutely unknown planetary systems, the inhabitants 
of which must be more entirely creatures of speculation than 
the systems themselves.” 

But the argument which is perhaps the strongest to most 
minds still remains. People say, ‘‘ What is the use of all these 
suns, if they are not inhabited and shed light on no inhabited 
worlds?” This is the difficulty which principally troubles the 
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religious man, who naturally seeks for a design or plan in all 
the works of God. 

To this it may be answered, “ What is the use of our sun 
itself, on this principle?” Only an almost incalculably small 
fraction of our sun’s light and heat reaches any of the planets. 
The vast mass of it is shed abroad in space, and, so far as we can 
see, utterly wasted and thrown away. If an uninhabitable sun 
without planets seems an impossibility, how shall we account 
for our own sun, which is only infinitesimally utilized by the 
planets which it has? The work which it does for us could be 
done, so far as we can see, equally well by a very little piece of 
itself placed at a short distance from us. The sun must have 
other ends to serve, it would seem, in the Divine Mind, than the 
material service which it renders to us. If those ends be en- 
tirely separate from ourselves and having no reference to us, at 
least for the present, why cannot the stars subsist for similar 
ones? -And if one of these ends be the manifestation to us of 
the glory of God, why do not the stars serve that end where 
they are? Must there be corporal, animate, and intelligent 
beings living nearer to them than we, in order to justify their 
creation? We see and appreciate them; the angels and the 
saints also praise God for them; is not that enough? If there 
were people like ourselves living in planetary systems around 
them, no doubt all this would be increased; but such an increase 
is not necessary. For what limit could we assign to it? To re- 
quire it indefinitely would be to call for more inhabitants even 
here. 

An undue importance attached to matter is at the bottom, as 
it would seem, of much of the difficulty felt on this subject. We 
forget that the material creation is of itself of slight importance 
compared with the spiritual. The vast masses and distances 
existing in the universe overwhelm us; but really there is little 
more significance or importance in a large mass of matter than 
in a small one, in a long distance than in a short one. When we 
look at the matter without prejudice we shall probably see the 
glory of God displayed as much in any one of the numberless 
Organisms with which this earth abounds as in the whole ma- 
chinery of the solar system. We understand and appreciate the 
working of the latter more completely than that of the animal 
body, and for that reason, perhaps, seeing it more thoroughly, 
admire it more; but if we knew both equally well the body 
would be the more wonderful of the two. Indeed, if the solar 
system were reduced to the dimensions of our bodies, though 
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still worthy of admiration, it would fail to impress us; and it 
would never occur to us that it was so grand and beautiful that 
it ought to be inhabited. And yet why should it not? Why 
should mere size make such a difference ? 

Really there is no reason why the great masses of matter 
which we see in the universe should require a special *explana- 
tion, any more than if they were all reduced a thousand million 
diameters and placed on the earth before us; unless we hold 
that a whale requires a special purpose for its existence, but that 
a dog or cat is to be taken as a matter of course. 

Now, in conclusion, let it not be understood that we wish to 
show that there cannot be, or even that there is not, a plurality 
of worlds. For many reasons we all must desire it, for the 
glory of God and for our own sakes. Here we see the places 
to put many intelligent creatures, and possible accommodations 
for them; very well, let us put them there, if we wish, by all 
means. But let us not imagine that we are required to do so; 
that all this matter requires spirit to dwell in or upon it; and let 
us not imagine, either, if indisposed to believe in the plurality 


of worlds, that the positive results of astronomy require us to 
do so. 





NATIVE IRISH HUMOR. 


IT is, of course, a truism to say that humor displays the charac- 
teristics of the race from which it emanates, as well as of their con- 
dition and circumstances and their education and development. 
We should not expect delicate wit among the cave-dwellers ; and 
Charles Lamb has moralized upon the growth of humor with the 
coming-in of candles, and the check that there must have been 
upon facetiousness when you had to feel your neighbor’s cheek in 
the dark to know whether he appreciated a pun. It may be said 
that there are certain sorts of humor common to all mankind, as 
is manifest not only in the resemblances of folk-lore from the 
most ancient stories of the early races of India, in the birthplace 
of humanity, to the plantation stories of the negroes of the South, 
and which are a proof either of its common origin or its common 
characteristics, but also in the jests and sayings that have sur- 
vived from the earliest dawn of literature to the modern end- 
men of minstrel troops and the clowns of the circus. But, aside 
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from the wit, which is the growth of culture and depends upon it 
for its appreciation, and which is so cosmopolitan as to be but 
slightly marked, except in verbal forms, with national character- 
istics, the native humor of a people has a flavor and indigenous 
element partaking of their characteristics to an essential and 
significant degree. In fact, from a strongly-marked specimen 
it might be possible to reconstruct the race in essential fea- 
tures, as learned scientists can re-create in their minds an ani- 
mal of the paleontologic race from a fossil toe-bone or eye- 
tooth. 

Among the most strongly marked of the native humor is 
that of the Irish. It reveals not only their characteristics but 
their history, and exhibits not only the qualities of the original 
race and the results of the intermingling of blood and language, 
but the misfortunes of the Irish and their efforts to rise against 
them. If that which was purely Gaelic is lost in distinct form 
and survives only in tradition and admixture, and the present 
product shows a trace of. the incomplete intermingling of the 
languages, the substance of the whole exhibits the characteristics 
of the original race as influenced by their history and circum- 
stances. Comparing it with that of Lowland Scotch and Ameri- 
can, the two other provincial varieties of what may for conve- 
nience be called the common English stock, it presents a strongly- 
marked difference. Lowland Scotch humor is dry and caustic, 
and generally has a strong infusion of sarcasm and bitterness. 
A hard, knowing smile is the highest tribute to its efficiency, 
and the difficulty of the Scotch nature in apprehending any 
touch of mellow humor or burlesque travesty has been made 
proverbial by Sydney Smith. Perhaps as perfect and character- 
istic a specimen of Scotch humor as can be found is the familiar 
one, recorded in Dean Ramsay’s Recollections, of the preacher 
who was “ sootherin’”” away on some fifteenthly head of the doc- 
trine of atonement by faith, until the endurance of even a Scotch 
congregation was worn out, and no one was in a state of proper 
wakefulness except a half-witted fellow in the gallery. The 
preacher, indignant at the disrespect, awoke his audience by a° 
reproof for sleeping under sound doctrine when an idiot like 
Jemmy Irving was wide awake. “ Yis,” was the answer of Jem- 
my, angered at the unflattering designation, “and if I hadna 
been an eediot I wad hae been sleeping too.” This is better 
than the response to the toast of “honest men and bonnie 
lasses” to the effect that it might be drunk without offence to 
the modesty of any of the party, although that has the full Scotch 
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flavor of caustic bitterness, inasmuch as it is more native and 
idiomatic. 

The original quality of American humor was supposed to be 
that of pecuniary meanness dignified by the name of smartness 
and “cuteness.” There was some truth to this so far as the na- 
tive race of New England was concerned, but that was altogether 
too provincial to be considered a national characteristic, although 
the generic Yankee was long accepted as typical of the people, 
and is so still to foreign comprehension. The original Yankee 
had a strongly-marked individuality and has taken a permanent 
place in literature from the genius of Lowell. But he never 
represented the prevailing characteristics of the American people 
even in the Revolutionary era, and has long been outgrown as 
a type even, if not approaching extinction in his own home. 
Neither is the peculiar dialect and form of that later and much 
more luxuriant growth called Western humor to be accepted as 
the generic type, although it contains much that is characteris- 
tic. It is somewhat difficult to fix on what may be considered 
the peculiar substance of American humor, as it represents, as do 
the people, such various elements, and even an unformed national 
character. It is at once so luxuriant under the stimulus of the 
newspaper press, which, with a great deal that is forced and arti- 
ficial, exhibits-a rich and varied growth, and it takes so many 
forms, that the characteristic essence is difficult to determine. 
We take it to be, however, a sort of extravagance and confidence 
suited to the size of the country and the capacities of life, and 
which was perceptible in the humorous mendacity of the smart 
Yankee, as in the more exaggerated boastfulness of the Western 
backwoodsman who “could grin the bark off a gum log.” Un- 
questionably the generic phase of American humor at the pres- 
ent day is that developed in the newspapers, and of this there is 
an abundance equal to the fertility of the soil. Perhaps as fair a 
specimen as may be taken at random out of the heap, which is 
daily buried under its own accretions, and showing the reckless- 
ness, extravagance, and easy absurdity which mark American 


‘humor, is this waif and stray of the anonymous newspaper humor- 


ist: “ The fly is not a determined positivist. He always ‘specks 
so.’ This, if not in any form of dialect, is essentially character- 
istic. 

Irish humor differs from the Lowland Scotch in that it is sel- 
dom sour and harsh, and from the American in that it has a 
touch of deep feeling in its extravagance. What has been at- 


tributed to it as a prevailing characteristic, that of blunder and 
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confusion of language, merely results from the imperfect inter- 
mixture of the speech of the two races, or the Celtic thought in 
English words. In essence it is an attempt to encounter or to 
relieve misfortune by gayety, and the deep feeling is always 
struggling through the jest. This is not to say that there is not 
much that is the result of native joyousness of temperament, 
but it is the struggle of that temperament against misfortune, 
which has been so prolonged as to make an element of the 
national life. The loudest laugh is not the sign of the merriest 
heart, and the strongest effort of mirth may be the offspring of 
recklessness to escape despair. The humors of the wake might 
be taken as a striking specimen of the character of Irish merri- 
ment. They are very far from being the evidence of irreverence 
and lack of feeling which they seem to a colder and more pros- 
perous people, but a struggle to escape overwhelming grief or 
the kindly purpose to relieve it; and, except inthe most degraded 
instances, they always verge perilously close upon lamentation 
and wailing, as they are always interspersed with them. Every 
keen observer of Irish humor has observed this, and only the 
dull or prejudiced can fail to perceive it. There is none of the 
humor of the melancholy Jacques in the Irish race. That woo- 
ing and dallying with melancholy, as if it was a treasure to furnish 
food for wit and genteel cynicism, is entirely absent from Irish 
humor, and the people are too familiar with misfortune to make 
ita friendly companion. It rather roars and flings and capers, 
and is ready for any extravagance in order to escape the presence 
of misery. William Maginn, himself an example, in life as in 
literature, of the characteristics of Irish life, its wild merriment 
to escape real misery, has declared in a moment of sober 
thought and keen perception that the really unhappy person of 
the two is not Jaques but Falstaff; and there is truth in the fact, 
if not in the meaning of Shakspere. He says: “ Is the jesting, 
revelling, rioting Falstaff, broken of fortune, luckless in life, sunk 
in habits, buffeting with the discreditable part of the world, or 
the melancholy, mourning, complaining Jaques, honorable in 
conduct, high in moral position, fearless of the future, and lying 
in the forest away from trouble—which of them, I say, feels 
more the load of care? I think Shakspere well knew and de- 
picted them accordingly.” 

The commonly conceived and representative form of Irish 
humor is that which is known as the “bull,” the unconscious 
confusion of language with meaning, and, as a mere blunder, is 
of course not a faculty. The genuine Irish “bull” is, however, 
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not a blunder, but is a powerful expression of meaning in defi- 
ance of language. Its cause, as we have said, is the rapidity of 
Celtic thought in the English speech not entirely familiar to the 
tongue, at least to the extent of adapting itself to the processes 
of the brain, and its result in its best form is a much more vivid 
condensation of meaning by a short cut through the properties 
of nature and the rules of accidence. The Irish “ bull” has suffer- 
ed, like all forms of Irish literature and national expression, from 
the counterfeit and burlesque. It was a favorite form of ridicule 
for English buffoonery and prejudice to represent the speech of 
the Irish as crowded with dull and gross blunders, which were the 
invention of very much clumsier wit than their own; and like 
the brogue, which was represented as the Irish dialect, the false 
“bull” betrayed its counterfeit by its silliness and its vulgarity. 
English jest-books from the days of Joe Miller to the present time 
contain a collection of stupid blunders in speech and meaning 
which are described as Irish “ bulls,’ but which were never born 
in the quick wit and vivid eloquence of the Irish people, any 
more than the language in which they are clothed—the “och, 
hubbaboo,” etc.—has any connection with the native Doric. The 
coarse burlesque has in a measure gone out of date since the 
growth of a native Irish literature and a more intelligent know- 
ledge of Irish character and dialect, and in its present form is 
chiefly confined to the jokes of the minstrel-halls or the “ penny 
gaffs,” but it is still taken as a representative form of Irish 
humor. 

It has existed and does exist in the form which we have de- 
fined as the hurry of the thought beyond the limits of language, 
and the strength of the imagination confounding the properties 
of words and nature, and the best “ bulls” are deliberate hyper- 
boles of humor. The most famous master of this form of ex- 
pression—the unconscious and the deliberate crush of words and 
sense to express meaning—was Sir Boyle Roche, whose name has 
become a synonym and whose flowers of eloquence are treasures 
of literature. He did not escape, even in his lifetime, the suspi- 
cion that he was shrewder than he appeared to be, and that, if he 
did not purposely invent his wild metaphors, he at least culti- 
vated his faculty of blunder to divert attention from political 
conduct very well calculated for his profit, and to weaken public 
indignation at treacherous and ruinous measures of legislation 
by the sense of humor, This suspicion would be strengthened 
by the real pith and meaning in some of his most laughable 
tropes and expressions, but Sir Jonah Barrington describes him 
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as dull and earnest and with a real confusion of intellect, and it 
is probable that his wisdom, like that of Sancho Panza, was a 
double factor with his stupidity. But, at any rate, his “ bulls” 
furnish the best examples of blunder with a meaning, and of- 
ten express with force and conciseness what a rigid accuracy 
would have failed to reach. This aphorism is strong enough to 
be a proverb: “ The best way to avoid danger is to meet it 
plump.” Nor is this other, delivered to enable Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald to avoid an apology to the House, without a pregnant 
meaning: “ No gentleman should be asked to make an apology, 
because no gentleman could mean to give offence.” 

The famous bull about posterity had a very sensible meaning 
to it, and the blunder was in the expression and not in the argu- 
ment. It is worth while to give it in its exact language and as 
it was delivered, to rescue it trom the mutilated form in which 
it is commonly current. The question was on the immediate 
payment of a national tax instead of funding it with the debt, 
when Sir Boyle arose and delivered the following unanswerable 
argument: “ What, Mr. Speaker, and so we are to beggar our- 
selves for fear of vexing posterity! Now, i would ask the hon- 
orable gentleman and this still more honorable House why we 
should put ourselves out of the way to doanything for posterity ; 
for what has posterity done for us?”’ 

Others of Sir Boyle Roche’s “ bulls”” were mere blunders, but 
one of them may be taken as an example of the vividness of the 
imagination simply overcrowding ‘sense, which is an essential 
property of the genuine [rish bull: 


“Mr. Speaker, if we once permitted the villanous French masons to 
meddle with the buttresses and walls of our ancient constitution, they 
would never stop nor stay, sir, till they brought the foundation-stones about 
the ears of the nation. There, Mr. Speaker, if those Gallician villains 
should invade us, sir, ’tis on that very table, may be, these honorable 
members might see their own destinies lying in heaps atop of one another. 
Here, perhaps, the murderous Marshallan-nren [Marsellois] would break in, 
cut us to mince-meat, and throw our bleeding heads upon that table to 
Stare us in the face.” 


That confusion of ideas to the loss of personal identity is 
considered an extreme example of the “ bull,” and the following, 
which was made by an Irish gentleman to Lord Orford, is said 
to be the most perfect on record: “1 hate that woman, for she 
changed me at nurse.’”” But Miss Edgeworth discovered that it 
was not originaliy Irish, and that a similar expression had been 
put at an earlier day into the mouth of Sancho Panza: “ Pray 
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tell me, squire,” says the duchess, “is not your master the person 
whose history is printed under the name of the sage Hidalgo, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, who professes himself the admirer of 
one Dulcinea del Toboso?” “ The very same, my lady,” answer- 
ed Sancho; “and I myself am that very squire of his who is 
mentioned, or ought to be mentioned, in that history, unless they 
have changed me in the cradle.” 

There are, however, genuine and original examples of this 
extreme form of mental confusion of identity among the native 
flowers of blunder. This is complete as well as complex, and, in 
the language of Mr. Burke, is “ a perfect and well-rounded speci- 
men of perversity”: “I thought I saw Tim Doolan coming 
down the street, and it was Paddy Donovan. Paddy tuk me for 
my brother, and when we met it was neither of us.” 

The resemblances of folk-lore are remarkable, and it is possi- 
ble that these may be found to have originated in the first record 
of primitive humor or to have its counterpart in the fireside jests 
of a hundred different races. It is from one of the peasant stories 
of Ireland entitled Zhe Three Wise Men: 


“ At last all were married to the other sisters, but the dickens a foot 
farther than the four corners of the big bawn they’d separate from one an- 
other. 

“They were all conversing one day in the,bawn, and one of them made 
a remark that put them all into a great fright. ‘Aren’t there four brothers 
of us altogether?’ says he. ‘To be sure,’ says one, and ‘To be sure,’ says 
another. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I’m after counting, and } can’t make out one 
more than three.’ ‘And neither can I,’ says one, and ‘ Neither can I,’ says 
another, and ‘ Neither can I,’ says the last. ‘Some one must be dead or 
gone away.’ Well, they were all in a fright, I can tell you, fora while. At 
last says the one that spoke first, ‘ Let every one go and sit on the ridge 
of his house, and I will soon see who is missing.’ Well, they done so, and 
then the poor fellow that stayed to count, after looking all round, cried out: 
‘O murdher, murdher! there’s no one on my own house. It’s myself that’s 


missing.’” . 

There are specimens of “ bulls” which are too keenly feath- 
ered with wit and malice to be admitted as blunders, whether they 
were the result of accident or not. Of this sort was the reply of 
the Irish lady to George II. as to whether she had scen all the 
sights of the metropolis: ‘Oh! yes, please your majesty, | have 
seen every sight in London worth seeing except a coronation”; 
and this of Sir Boyle Roche to the assertion in a speech by Cur- 
ran that he “ was the trusty guardian of his own honor ”: “ [ had 
understood that the honorable gentleman had always been op- 
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posed to sinecures.” These are the flowers of wit and not of 
blunder. 

The native humor of a people is generally to be found in its 
most characteristic forms in its proverbs and proverbial ex- 
pressions, which have been described as “ the wisdom of, many 
and the wit of one,” and they reflect the habits of thought and 
prevailing objects of interest which make the common life rather 
than any individual idiosyncrasies. For scme reason the native 
speech of Ireland is not enriched with so great a number of pro- 
verbs as that of many other countries—notably Spain and Scot- 
land—probably because the turn of thought is rather toward the 
imaginative than the sententious form of expression. There is 
something of Oriental flavor in the redundancy and figurative- 
ness of Irish expression which escapes the condensation and 
dryness necessary to the perfect proverb. There are some, 
however, of marked originality and picturesqueness of expres- 
sion in the list of Irish proverbs. The following has always 
struck us as remarkably felicitous and graphic: 


“ The life of an old hat is in the cock of it.” 


This expresses at once the courage in the face of adversity, and 
lightness of heart under the load of misfortune, characteristic of 
the Irish race, with the utmost vividness, and might have fur- 
nished a motto for a chapfer in the Clothes Philosophy, if Car- 
lyle had had any knowledge whatever of laughing at fate. As 
a whole it is one of the most perfect and picturesque expressions 
of proverbial wisdom. 

There are many other proverbial expressions in prose and 
verse inculcating the wisdom of meeting misfortune with good- 
humor, such as would be the natural result of the temperament 
and condition of the Irish race ; as, 


“ Why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such glittering toys ? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes well through the world, my brave boys”; 


“ Trust to luck, trust to luck, stare fate in the face ; 
The heart will be aisy, if it’s in the right place” ; 


“ The worse luck to-day, the better to-morrow,” and others, al- 
though none equal the first in vividness and originality. 
“Like Madge’s cocks that fought one another, although they 


were of the same breed,” is a proverb, unfortunately, but too 
VOL, XXXVII—5 
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natural an outgrowth of the internecine strife so long the bane 
of Ireland. 

Many of the proverbial expressions of great vividness and 
power of expression are the sadder lessons of woe and misfortune 
—such as “It’s a sad burden to carry a dead man’s child ’’— 
which do not come under the head of humor. 

But if the native Irish speech is deficient, in English, of pro- 
verbial sententiousness, it more than makes amends in the rich- 
ness and, eloquence of its bitterness and kindliness in banning 
and blessing. The eloquence of the Irish beggar-woman in re- 
warding charity with blessings and niggardliness with cursing is 
widely renowned, and the impulsive speech of the people in ex- 
pressing good or ill will is without a rival in its imaginative 
force. There is a flavor and force in epithet and expression 
strikingly Oriental in its character in Irish vituperation, and 
some of its phrases more than rival the Arabic figurativeness. 
The following, selected by Carleton, are as characteristic as any, 
-although the whole language is full of others equally remark- 
able: “ The curse of Cromwell be upon you”; “ May youdie with 
a caper in your heel,” significant of hanging; “ May the grass 
grow at your door and the fox build his nest on your hearth- 
stone,” and others of even worse import—expressions of fami- 
‘liar and traditionary use, and full of the highest degree of 
imaginative bitterness. They would-not misbecome the mouth 
of an Eastern prophet in a fury of inspired malediction. Those 
which give a humorous turn to the ill-will, or are merely the 
badinage of satiric affection, are hardly less graphic, such as 
*“ The devil go with you and sixpence, and then you will want 
for neither money nor company,” and “Six eggs to you, and 
half a dozen of them rotten,” and many others that require but 
.a moment’s recollection of the familiar Irish-English dialect to 
bring up. There are several specimens of sustained eloquence 
and fecundity in these sort of backward blessings which have 
been put into the form of verse, such as the celebrated “ Litany 
of Doneraile,” by Patrick O’Kelly, the “ brother bard” who af- 
forded so much amusement to Scott and his party on their visit 
to Ireland, and whose modesty was signified in the following tri- 
.bute to his own greatness : 

“ Three poets, of three different nations born, 
The United Kingdom in this age adorn : 
Byron, of England; Scott, of Scotia’s blood ; 
And Erin’s pride, O’Kelly, great and good.” 


The bard, having lost his watch and chain of Dublin mariufac- 
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ture while on a visit to Doneraile and as a consequence of being 
“overtaken ” with drink, pours forth his maledictions on the de- 
voted inhabitants in some twenty verses and, until the rhymes 
on its concluding syllables are exhausted, with a very graphic 
fecundity of expression. A still more famous example is the 
lament of Nell Flaherty for her drake and her invocation of a 
catalogue of woes upon the villain that stole it. “The villain 
that stole Nell Flaherty’s drake ” is, in fact, almost as celebrated, 
although equally unknown, as “ the man that struck Billy Pater- 
son,” although there must be a belief that he perished soon after 
his foul deed, if he was visited by but a tithe of the misfortunes 
invoked upon his head. The ballad has long been a standard 
favorite in the stock-in-trade of the itinerant singers, but has 
more force and eloquence than the ordinary products of the 
ha’penny muse. 

The current speech of the Irish peasantry is full of power- 
ful humor and racy expression to a degree that is proverbial. 
The note-book of every tourist is filled with examples of the wit 
of guides and car-drivers, and the books of native authors, de- 
scribing the native life, derive much of their richest flavor from 


‘the natural and spontaneous expressions of the people. Many 


pages might be filled with these flowers of humor in song and 
jest, and out of the abundance it is difficult to make a choice of 
single specimens most completely representing the characteristic 
spirit of native Irish humor. Perhaps these two will do it as 
thoroughly as any, the first expressing the figurative strength of 
the imagination, the flavor of poetry, and the depth of earnest 
feeling, and the second the spirit of extravagant humor in acci- 
dent and misfortune. 

The first was uttered by a fool, in the natural sense of the 
word, whose class has been distinguished for a more vivid wit 
and strength of expression than was the gift of wiser men. This 
fool was standing among some workmen cutting turf in a bog 
when an unpopular agent, who had acquired by his passion and 
vindictiveness the significant nickname of “ Danger,” was seen 
passing along the high-road. “Ah, ha!” said the fool, “there 
you go, Danger, and may I never break bread if all the turf in 
this bog id warm me to you.” 

The second was the expression of a man who had been 
knocked down and run over by some cavalry soldiers in. the 
streets of Dublin. As he picked himself up, fortunately without 
serious harm, a bystander exclaimed, “Down on your knees, 
you' villain, and thank God!” 
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“ Thank God, is it?” said the victim of the accident. “ What 
for? Is it for letting a troop of horse run over me?” 

If these do not convey an idea of the prevailing characteris- 
tics. of Irish humor we shall despair of doing so; although the 
catalogue of specimens might easily make a volume. In this 
brief sketch we have paid no attention to the wit and jeux d’es- 
prit of Irish society—which, particularly at the period of its best 
estate, just previous to the Union, were richer and more abun. 
dant than that of any other nation that we know—nor of the 
humor to be found in the national literature, although both are 
very tempting subjects, but have only attempted to convey an 
idea of that which is the outgrowth and characteristic of the 
people. 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS IN THE WEW.ENGLANDER 
FOR JANUARY, 1883. 


Mr. A. BIERBOWER recently wrote for the Mew-Lnglander a 
long article under the title ‘“‘ St. Thomas Aquinas; or, The Scho- 
lastic Philosophy in Modern Theology,” wherein he very earnestly 
labors to show that the Angelic Docior’s philosophical and theo- 
logical works, so highly praised by generations of great men, and 
so much recommended to our diligent study by the present Su- 
preme Pontiff, are “ historic curiosities,” “ out of date,” of no use 
whatever in our time, and, still worse, pregnant with “ the three 
greatest intellectual vices, prejudice, slavery, and dishonesty.” 
As St. Thomas is known to be the greatest representative of 
Catholic thought, it is evident that the attempt to slight him or to 
discredit his theological doctrines is an attack on the Catholic 
Church itself—an attack which Protestant editors of Methodistic 
proclivities may still consider an honorable task and a Christian 
duty ; which, however, in the case of our writer, who is nota 
bigot, must be the outcome of intellectual dizziness, unless it be 
a mere compilation from some infidel encyclopzdia or from some 
of the thousand detestable productions by which our “ enlight- 
ened” age is contaminated. It will not be amiss to pass in re- 
view the principal parts of the calumnious article; for, though it 
deserves no attention, we can draw some interesting instruc- 
tion from the very blunders with which it teems. 

Our writer starts with the notion that in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, with the dawning of that light which, in his borrowed cant, 
was to slowly brighten into the Reformation, a movement was made 
by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and.Duns Scotus “to 
reconcile science and religion.” This notion is absurd. Reli- 
gion could be, and was, elucidated and confirmed by scientific 
reasoning; but when was religion in need of being reconciled 
with science? or when was science in conflict with religion? 
Error, prejudice, and sophistry existed, of course, in the thir- 
teenth as well as. in every other century, but with these religion 
never sought reconciliation; on the contrary, it waged perpetual 
war against them—a war, too, carried on with the friendly help 
of science, history, and philosophy no less than with argument 
from Scriptural and ecclesiastical authorities. If Mr. Bierbower 
believes the contrary let him try to substantiate his view, not by 
the useless repetition of threadbare slanders, but by pointing 
out a single scientific truth with which religion had to seek re 
conciliation. 

Of this pretended reconciliation he adds that to effect it “ it 
was harder then than in our day, because religion at that time 
included all the medizval theology, with its accretion of fabu- 
lous legends, which have been largely eliminated by the Refor- 
mation.” Does the author believe that the church has now 
repudiated the medizval theology? We assure him that this is 
not the fact. We might also assure him that no fabulous legends 
have ever found favor with theology, while, on the other hand, 
it is not true that the “Reformation” has largely eliminated 
either traditions or anything else from the ecclesiastical record. 
“Reformers” have unfortunately succeeded only in eliminating 

‘themselves out of the one universal church of God, just as the 
Jews did in rejecting Christ, thus bringing upon themselves, not 
upon him, a lasting disgrace and a richly-deserved condemnation. 

“St. Thomas Aquinas,” says our critic, “systematized the 
whole of Christian theology with a view to accommodate it to 
Aristotle.” Is this true? Is it not evident, on the contrary, 
that St. Thomas really labored to accommodate Aristotle to 
Christian theology? That he “Christianized” Aristotle, even 
our critic admits; but where do we find him to have sacrificed 
theological truth to Aristotle ? 

Next we are informed that “ Duns Scotus, in the spirit -of 
Kant, gave ‘up all Christian doctrine as incapable of rational 
proof, and demanded it to be received on authority, which au- 

thority should also compel obedience; at which point reconcil- 
iation practically ended, to be succeeded by the subjection of 
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science until the Renaissance of the sixteenth century.” Our 
reader already knows that a reconciliation of religion with 
science was never attempted, as the one never was in conflict 
with the other; we need only add that Scotus’ spirit was not 
“the spirit of Kant,” and not only did he not give up all Chris- 
tian doctrine as incapable of rational proof, but he himself found 
out and maintained many and solid rational proofs of Christian 
doctrines. It is not the scientific reasoning of theologians, but 
only the revealed mysteries, that he demanded to be received on 
authority ; but this had always been demanded by the doctors of 
Christianity since the apostolic time, and demanded, too, with 
the implied addition that such authority should also compel obe- 
dience; for, as our Lord declares, if any one does not obey the 
church, let him be anathema. 

What shall we say of that nightmare of all infidels, “the sub- 
jection of science”? In the case of revealed truths every one 
must allow that reason and science (among Christians) have but 
to bow and submit, after the Renaissance no less than before it; 
for our poor reason and our lame science are not the standard 
and measure of God's unfathomable mysteries. But philosophy 
and science have a free field within the range of natural know- 
ledge ; and so long as they have been content to expatiate in this 
their own sphere they have been respected by theology. In- 
fidel science and materialistic philosophy have, of course, no 
claim to be respected, whatever our author may say to the con- 
trary. 

What follows is very curious. In the thirteenth century, 
according to our writer, “ Christianity was accepted by all, and 
s> had to be reconciled with whatever was held by any. Though 
unlike any of the previous systems, yet it had to be shown in 
unity with all of them. It thus had to be reconciled with Ju- 
daism, with paganism, and with philosophy.” The reader will 
ask: How could this be done? And our author answers: “In 
reconciling it with Judaism it was attempted to harmonize the 
Old and New Testaments, and to explain the rejection of the 
ceremonies and sacrifices, as well as the laws of Moses, by the 
theory of their fulfilment in Christianity. In reconciling it with 
paganism there was a compromise, or combination, known as 
Catholicism, in which the idolatry, or image-worship, of the 
pagans, together with their divinities and ceremonies, were pre- 
served under other names and associations. In reconciling 
Christianity with philosophy there was a combination, first with 
Platonism, or rather Neo-Platonism, in a mystic theosophy con- 
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cerning the Logos, the Trinity, and the soul in relation with the 
divine mind ; and afterward, on the superseding of Platonism by 
Aristotelianism, with the latter in a logical system of nature and 
its supernatural relations.” This is rare erudition indeed! Un- 
fortunately for our author, the whole Christian world knows 
that in the thirteenth century nothing was done which may serve 
to justify or excuse his assertions. No attempt was made to 
harmonize the Old and New Testaments, for the simple reason 
that they had always been known to harmonize since the Holy 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, had filled with his light the 
minds, and with his fire the hearts, of the apostles in the Cenacle. 
Similarly, the theory that the Mosaic ceremonies and sacrifices 
had had their fulfilment in Christianity was fully established in 
the clearest terms and in the most peremptory manner by St. 
Paul the Apostle in many of his letters—which he did, too, in 
spite of obstinate Jewish opposition, so far was he from harbor- 
ing the preposterous idea of “reconciling” Christianity with 
Judaism. 

But then what is known as Catholicism “was a compro- 
mise with paganism,” for it preserved “the idolatry, or image- 
worship, of the pagans.” Must we answer this? There was 
a time when every Protestant preacher could reckon on the 
credulity of his hearers for the acceptance of such a gross false- 
hood ; but we believe that that time is past, and accordingly we 
need not expend a word in refuting what even moderately-in- 
structed Dissenters would now be ashamed to maintain. We 
will only remind the author that Catholicism is not an invention 
of the thirteenth century. The church was Catholic since the 
day when the apostles were commissioned to preach the Gospel 
to all nations. On the other hand, Christianity did not await 
the thirteenth century for paying due honor to the images of our 
Lord, his Blessed Mother, and his saints. Images were honored 
(though by no means worshipped) in all Christian times, and their 
veneration was uniformly upheld by the oriental and occidental 
churches, even in defiance of the iconoclastic emperor and their 
long and cruel persecutions. 

Finally, we are at a loss to understand how the love either of 
Platonic or of Aristotelic philosophy, which the Christian theo- 
logian may have professed, can be construed into a reconciliation 
of Christianity with philosophy. Had the theologians aban- 
doned any of the Christian doctrines for the sake of Plato or Aris- 
totle, the thought of such a reconciliation might have been ad- 
missible. But such is not the case. They, the theologians, uni- 
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formly looked upon philosophy, not as a sovereign, but as the 
handmaid of theology; and the thought that they may have 
sacrificed any portion of Christian doctrine to Plato or Aristotle 
is altogether unworthy of a writer conversant with the history 
of theology. 

“ Reconciliation,” adds the author, “from this time forward 
consisted mainly in showing that there is nothing in science con- 
tradictory to what may possibly be true outside of our know- 
ledge—namely, in those things which are accepted on faith.” 
These last words contain the main prop of our author’s theory. 
He believes that what is accepted on faith is “outside of our 
knowledge.” According to such a theory we ought to say that 
because we accept on faith the creation of the world the fact of 
creation is unknown to us; and because we believe that Adam 
sinned, and his sin was inherited by all his descendants, we 
do not know anything concerning Adam's disobedience or the 
original sin. This is just as much as to pretend that we do not 
know the existence of Pekin, Australia, or Tartary, because we 
only trust geographical maps or the descriptions of travellers ; 
and we know nothing about Alexander, Hannibal, or Totila, 
since we have not seen them ourselves, but only believe the tes- 
timony of historians. The theory is new, and, we fear, will not 
be “accepted on faith.” 

Mr. Bierbower, having given us these bits of perverted me- 
dizval erudition, leads us by degrees to an examination of St. 
Thomas’ works; and while preparing a general attack and a 
complete demolition of the same, he feels bound to make,a little 
show of liberality by admitting that the saint was “ the intellec- 
tual Charlemagne of the middle ages, who conquered and or- 
ganized in one intellectual empire all the sciences ”; nay, he was 
“the spiritual Hildebrand, who subordinated in one moral sys- 
tem all our thought.” But, after all, “he added little that was 
new to philosophy, and not much to theology. He mainly col- 
lected what had been written before, and argued for or against 
well-known propositions. Like a judge, he summed up, ex- 
pounded, and decided, but did not make or suggest much that 
was original. He was a storehouse, in whose mind was gath- 
ered and arranged in system all existing knowledge ; and he dis- 
coursed intelligently about it, giving it fixed form and state- 
ment.” 

This may look fair enough; but our progressive writer im- 
mediately adds: “ He reconciled, however, a past religion to a 
past science; he did not much that will affect the present age 
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or its problems. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is ac- 
cordingly essentially worthless to-day. No scientific man gives 
any serious attention to his distinctions, or can arrive at any 
discoveries or formulations of truth through them, while the 
speculative philosopher has passed to other subjects and other 
methods. St. Thomas. is hopelessly out of date, and all the 
galvanizing from that powerful battery, the Vatican, will hard- 
ly bring him to life in this century.” 

Alas! how hastily Mr. Bierbower believes in his dreams, 
though he believes so little in revelation. “ A past religion”! 
Is, then, the Catholic religion less widespread in our age than 
it was in the thirteenth century? New churches, new colleges, 
new monasteries are every year erected, new dioceses formed, 
new missions opened throughout the wide world, new saints are 
canonized, new definitions of faith are made, and everything 
shows a superabundance of Christian life that wins the hatred 
of free-thinkers and provokes the jealousy of the well-paid but 
unsuccessful Protestant proselytizers. If all this shows that the 
old religion is past let Mr. Bierbower himself decide. 

He is no less mistaken in his second statement concerning the 
‘old science—that is, the scholastic philosophy. Modern thought, 
we know, does not sympathize with it. But can we ticket it “a 
past science ” only because a few scores of sceptical unbelievers 
ignore it and hate its crushing power? Infidels are’ not yet, 
and very likely will never be, the rulers of the philosophical 
world. No, sir; neither Catholicism nor metaphysics are “ out of 
date”; they need no galvanizing ; they both live, and thrive, and 
fight their battles, and conquer, in spite of all your puny efforts 
and idle talk. 

But the Thomistic philosophy, we are now told, is a science 
“essentially worthless.” Why? Apparently because nowa- 
days everything must be worthless which does not pay readily 
in dollars and cents. We willingly concede that St. Thomas did 
not write for the utilitarians, nor did he expect that his distinc- 
tions, definitions, and syllogisms would engage the attention of 
the empiricist whose ambition is satisfied with a United States 
patent and its advantages. Ile wrote for speculative philoso- 
phers; and though our author affirms that these “ have passed 
to other subjects and other methods,” we make bold to tell him 
that even in this he is again at fault. There are now, on an 
average, one thousand Catholic bishops, one hundred thousand 
regular and secular clergymen, and a considerable number of 
educated Catholic laymen who can fairly be reckoned among 
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decent speculative philosophers. These have not passed to 
other subjects and other methods; they still follow with consci- 
entious fidelity the scholastic method, and glory in the study of 
the high questions which modern men have “given.up.” Their 
philosophy, too, challenges all the theories of your Herbert 
Spencers, Mills, Darwins, and of the whole crew of their mate- 
rialistic, sceptical, atheistic, or pantheistic followers, who pro- 
fane the name of philosophy by attaching it to hollow, mon- 
strous, and often degrading doctrines. Your men who “have 
passed to other subjects and other methods,” besides being ex- 
ceedingly few as compared with our great body of Catholic 
doctors, are also so divided among themselves, so destitute of 
sound principles, so inconsistent in their views, so loose in their 
terminology, so reckless in their conclusions, that, were it not 
for some graces of style, for the patronage of secret societies 
and the imbecility of the half-educated multitude, most of them 
would have already seen their name consigned to the catalogue 
of the sophists, or perhaps even inserted in that of charlatans. 

Nor can our author accuse us of exaggeration. He himself 
confesses that the present “ progress” in modern philosophy 
‘consists less in solving the questions which it discusses than in 
giving them up.” To be sure, if questions are given up we can- 
not see that much room will be left for speculative philosophy. 
He also confesses that “ we [that is, the modern thinkers| have re- 
duced ourselves to ignorance of the very terms in which the scho- 
lastics did their thinking, and by sweeping away their distinc- 
tions we cannot seriously consider their questions.” And, as if 
this were not yet sufficient to make us see the depth of degrada- 
tion to which modern philosophical thought has descended, he 
takes the trouble to inform us more in detail of the present de- 
plorable state of things inthe following words, which we beg our 
reader to keep in his mind for future reference: 


“ We do not consider to-day whether the soul is material or immaterial, 
because we do not know the difference between matter and immaterial 
stuff, as we once thought we did. We do not consider whether the mind 
is simple or composed, because we do not understand what simple is, or 
what composed is, in that remote and refined sense as applied to something 
beyond our tests. We do not consider whether space is finite or infinite, 
because we do not know, since Kant, whether there is any space or not. 
We do not consider whether time is eternal or not, because we do not 
know whether there is any time. We do not consider the old questions of 
the forms and modifications of substances, because we do not know what 
form, or modification, or substance is. We do not consider what is abso- 
lutely true, or right, or perfect, because we do not know whether there is 
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- any absolute, as we once seemed so well to know. These questions, with 
the resolving and sublimating of their factors, have passed away from phi- 
losophy, except as historic curiosities ; and their primitive simplicity, which 
once divided men in issues, interests us no more.” 


Could anything be more instructive? We now see that the 
haters of the scholastic philosophy, the representatives of mod- 
ern progress, the men who presume to write articles against the 
Angel of the Schools, “ have reduced themselves to ignorance of 
the very terms in which the scholastics did their thinking”’ ; they 
“do not know” whether the soul be material or immaterial ; 
they “do not know ” whether there be any space or not; they 
“do not know ” that there is anything to be called ¢zme ; they “ do 
not know” what is form, what is modification, what is substance, 
what is right, what is true. All these realities have been “ sub- 
limated ’’—that is, deliberately and remorselessly set aside as “ his- 
toric curiosities.”” And yet we fancy that Mr. Bierbower, not- 
withstanding his declaration that he, as a philosopher, does not 
know the existence of time, may yet, as a plain American citizen, 
rejoice in the possession of a good watch and know the hour of 
dinner. Nor can we doubt but that, though he, as a modern 
thinker, does not know whether there is any space, he may still 
relish a short drive of a couple of miles outside of Chicago to 
breathe the pure air of the country; for, though he cannot de- 
cide whether air be “a substance, a form, or a modification,” yet, 
as a man of sense, he will practically recognize that air, life, 
health, and comfort are not “ historic curiosities,” and that their 
factors resist “ sublimation.” 

But if we admit with our writer that modern thinkers are 
ignorant of the definitions of the most common things, and even 
of the terms by which such things have been uniformly expressed 
by the best philosophers of the past, what will be the inference 
but that such speculative thinkers are either buffoons or hypo- 
crites? For how can they pretend to speculate, if they do not 
care for the definitions of things? And what terms can they 
employ to make themselves understood, if they are “ignorant ” 
of the traditional language of philosophy? They may, indeed, 
invent new terms, as they have done; but how can these terms 
convey any definite notion, since definitions “ have passed away ” 
from their philosophy? Let, then, Mr. Bierbower either confess 
that his picture of modern speculative philosophy is a black 
calumny, or else encourage the modern thinker to speculate in 
railroads, politics, or money, where he can have a chance of suc- 
cess, rather than in philosophy. 
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It is pretty evident, we think, after these remarks, that our 
writer's reasoning, instead of proving that his speculative phi- 
losophy can successfully defy the old schools, demonstrates the 
impossibility of a healthy philosophy not based on recognized 
principles, not ruled by good definitions, not studious of the 
wisdom of past generations. Now, this is the reason why the 
Vatican—“ that powerful central battery,” as our author calls 
it, or rather that dynamo-machine, as we might say (for batteries 
are growing obsolete, and the language of progress is impera- 
tive)—sends out a stream of irresistible power, not to galvanize a 
defunct doctrine, but to enlighten the world with the pure light 
of a true and saving philosophy. Wisdom was not born yes- 
terday. The accumulated labor of the profoundest thinkers of 
the past is the base of our intellectual civilization. The modern 
world may be foolish enough to reject such a precious inheri- 
tance; but the Pontiff of the only true Church, to whom the 
spiritual and intellectual progress of Christianity is a matter of 
the gravest concern, sends out a warning to which no lover of 
truth can be indifferent, and for which all educated men should 
offer him expressions of sincere gratitude. But let us return to 
our writer. 

Mr. Bierbower gives us a sketch of St. Thomas’ life, on 
which we have no time to dwell. Suffice it to say that it is very 
offensive. He does not find anything very remarkable in the 
life of the saint, “except what is not true.” He remarks that St. 
Thomas, when a boy, “ would steal to give to the ‘poor,” and 
charges Archbishop Vaughan, his biographer, as holding that 
“saints often get to be so good that a little stealing does not 
hurt them.” With the same levity he pretends that St. Thomas 
was “a spiritist.””. As the devil once appeared to him in the 
shape of a negro St. Thomas rushed at him with his fist, whilst 
Luther is said to have ina similar circumstance thrown at the 
devil an ink-bottle; whereupon our writer makes the pleasant 
remark that “ Protestants have ever fought the devil with ink, 
while the Catholics have fought him with force.” Alas! what 
blissful ignorance of history. 

Of St. Thomas as a philosopher our writer says among other 
things that he was in advance of his contemporaries, “ but only 
as a leader, not as a reformer or revolutionist.’”’ This is true, of 
course. 

“ His mind was naturally rational and discriminating, and his 
writings are usually fair and logical. His method is to takea 
proposition, or text, or word, and to expound its meaning, and 
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discuss every question that rises in connection with it, as well as 
to adduce what the Fathers, Aristotle, and Scripture say on the 
subject.” This is the method prescribed by reason in the inves- 
tigation of truth; and yet this is the method that our writer 
considers unworthy of modern philosophers. 

“ Aquinas . . . distinguished clearly between theology and 
science, which had before been badly jumbled. The peculiar 
Christian doctrines, he taught, cannot be proved by reason, and 
we should not attempt it. They are to be received on faith. 
The most that reason can do is to show that they do not contra- 
dict science, and, in a few cases, to confirm them by analogies or 
other assistant proofs.” This is not St. Thomas’ teaching, as we 
shall see further on. 

“He next taught that there are two sources of knowledge, 
revelation and’ reason.” Certainly. “By revelation we get 
theology.” Not theology itself, but the subject-matter of theo- 
logy. ‘* By reason we get science or philosophy.” Of course. 
“ By revelation he means not only the Bible, but also the church, 
Fathers, and decrees of councils.”” Not exactly. The church, 
the Fathers, and the councils are only witnesses of the Christian 
faith. “ By reason he means not only the faculty we call by that 
name, but the general body of pagan and Mohammedan philoso- 
phy, and particularly Aristotle.” By no means. That body of 
pagan philosophy was indeed respected by St. Thomas wherever 
he found it to agree with reason, but was freely contradicted 
and refuted by him wherever he found it to be wrong. 

“In answer to the question how we know that what we get 
by faith is true (seeing that it is not proven) he would say that 
we are inwardly moved by God to accept the documents of 
revelation and the teaching of the church, from which, being 
once accepted, it can easily be demonstrated.” But this is not St. 
Thomas’ answer. He teaches, on the contrary, that we possess 
the strongest rational motives for admitting both the truth of 
what we believe and the duty of believing it. Nor does the 
holy doctor say that what we get by faith is “not proven”; he 
only says that the articles of faith are not évtrinsically evident to 
our understanding, which is quite a different thing. Facts may 
be known without being understood ; and most of our knowledge, 
even of the natural order, comes to us by authority without zn- 
trinsic evidence. It is therefore a fallacy to confound the know- 
ledge of the fact with the knowledge of its explanation, as the 
author has done. Nor is it St. Thomas’ doctrine that dogmas 
once accepted can be easily demonstrated. Demonstration is, 
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for St. Thomas, a proof based on the zztrinsic evidence of things ; 
whereas faith, according to him and to all our theologians, has 
nothing to do with intrinsic evidence, but is based on the sole 
authority of Him from whom the revelation proceeds. Not even 
the strongest motives of credibility can beget such evidence; 
they only make truth so euwidently credible that its rejection, on the 
part of the well instructed, would be an act of dishonesty and an 
evidence of unpardonable imprudence. This goes far to explain 
what our author finds so hard to understand—viz., how “ the in- 
tellect assents to articles of faith in obedience to the command of 
the will without being forced by proofs.” If those articles were 
presented to us with proofs of zxtrinsic evidence our intellect 
would indeed be ‘“ forced” to assent, and our faith would be 
without merit; but since they are presented to us only with 
extrinsic proofs, our intellect, while “forced’’ to admit their 
evident credibility and the duty of believing them, is still free 
to withhold, though imprudently and dishonestly, the assent of 
faith. 

Our author mentions some of our motives of credibility, and 
he adds: “‘ These make faith easier ; and while they do not prove 
it, make it less irrational.’’ Thus, according to him, when we 
believe on motives of evident credibility we are still acting 
“irrationally.” To act rationally we should only believe when 
we have seen. But, if so, then there is not, nor has there ever 
been, on earth a rational man. People go every day from New 
York to Liverpool with no other protection than a ticket; and 
they do not doubt but that their steamer takes them to Liver- 
pool, not to Rio Janeiro, Lisbon, or the Cape. Their intellect, 
however, is not “forced by proof” to see this. Will, then, our 
author call them “irrational”? A man, feeling unwell, consults 
a skilful physician, who prescribes some pills, the nature and 
composition of which are a mystery to the patient. Clearly, his 
intellect is not “forced by proof” to admit that such pills are 
good for him, and yet he takes them as ordered. Will our 
author say that medicines must not be taken before-a perfect 
analysis is made of their ingredients? In these cases, and in 
numberless others, we act rationally, though our intellect is not 
“forced by proof,” but only believes on what it considers sufh- 
cient motives of credibility. Is it, then, only in the case of reli- 
gious faith that our intellect: must be “ forced by proof ” under 
pain of acting irrationally? If Mr. Bierbower finds leisure to 
compare the knowledge acquired by faith with that obtained by 
intrinsic proofs, he will easily discover their different nature, and 
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will then realize the fact that the source of his blunders is to be 
traced to his “ sweeping away of scholastic distinctions.” 

And now let us hear what are, “ when reduced to plain lan- 
guage,” the principles which our writer finds involved in the 
Thomistic doctrine on faith: 


“ First, we may take some things for granted without proof; secondly, 
we must not consider some things when there is danger that we will doubt 
them ; and, thirdly, if we find any of certain things untrue we must not 
admit the fact. Here we have the three greatest of all intellectual vices— 
prejudice, slavery, dishonesty. . . . We are to come with predilection to 
our investigation of religion; we are not to investigate at all where we are 
likely to learn anything different ; and we are not to admit our conclusicn, 
if found to be unfavorable. Taking for granted what we want to know, we 
are not to consider what discredits it, or to admit anything found contrary 
to it. Starting out to find the truth, we are to take up something without 
looking at it, then not to examine it, and if we ever learn our error after- 
ward, not to acknowledge it... . Religion is thus, according to Aquinas’ 
system, never actually examined, is never allowed on principle to be ex- 
amined, and its acceptance is never to be affected by examination, if had.” 


We cannot but admire the singular acuteness of the man 
who, alone among thousands, has been able to discover all this 
nonsense in the Thomistic doctrine; the more so because this 
same man “does not know” a great number of things once 
known to everybody, but which, “ with the resolving and sub- 
limating of their factors, have passed away from philosophy.” 
Perhaps, however, his strange discovery may be accounted four 
by saying that the old logic, too, has now been “sublimated”’ 
like all the rest, or by recalling to mind how our progressive 
writer has “ reduced himself to ignorance of the very terms in 
which the scholastics did their thinking”; for, if so, what else 
could be expected from him but that he would attach to the 
terms of the Angelic Doctor a false and impossible meaning ? 

Where did St. Thomas say that “ we must take some things 
for granted without proof’? Nowhere. But, says our writer, 
does he not “ accept the dictum of St. Anselm, Credo, ut intelligam 
—I believe, that lmay know”? Certainly he does. What then? 
Then, our writer infers, “ we are to accept some things that we 
do not know to be true, and then to deduce the rest of our 
knowledge from them, or base our intelligence on our igno- 
rance.” But this is a vicious argument. The dictum of St. An- 
selm does not mean “ I believe what I do not know to be true”’ 
it means just the opposite: I believe what I know to be true; 
but as every known truth can and does lead to the knowledge of 
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other cognate truths, I recognize also that there is a knowledge 
which depends on belief: Credo, ut intelligam. 

But St. Thomas, says our author, “asks us to accept without 
evidence the principle of revelation, the Scriptures, the councils, 
and the teaching of the church.” This is a false charge. St. 
Thomas never asks us to accept anything without evidence. He 
himself furnishes the student with the best evidences of Chris- 
tianity, though he does not develop them in separate treatises, 
as they were not controverted in his time. The treatise De locis 
theologicis became necessary only when the “ Reformers” had 
begun to trouble the minds of the faithful with their malicious 
falsehoods and fanciful Scriptural interpretations ; and when the 
errors of the Protestant sects had so unsettled the minds of 
many as to make unbelief respectable and fashionable, the same 
treatises went on multiplying everywhere in defence of Christian 
faith, till libraries are full of them, and no man who reads can hon- 
estly pretend that ourefaith has been accepted “without evidence.” 
But if the form given to these polemical treatises was new, their 
substance was old, and most of it was culled from St. Thomas’ 
works—so false is it that “he asks us to believe without evidence.” 

As our author seems not to understand the grounds of our 
belief, we will offer him a specimen of our method of reasoning 
concerning the evidences of faith. Mathematicians maintain 
that two lines may continually approach without ever being able 
to meet. This is, to the vulgar, a mystery, or, as others would 
say, an absurdity ; and they would ask: Where is the evidence? 
Now, the only evidence they are capable of appreciating may 
be put in the following syllogism: What competent judges 
declare to have been rigorously demonstrated is true. But 
mathematicians, who alone are competent judges of the question, 
uniformly declare that a curve called Ayferbola and a straight 
line called asymptote, though continually approaching, can never 
meet, and that this is a theorem rigorously demonstrated. It is 
true, therefore, that two lines may continually approach one an- 
other without ever being able to meet. This argument contains 
the extrinsic evidence of the theorem, the only one, as we have 
said, that common people with no mathematical training can ap- 
preciate. The intrinsic evidence is by no means wanting, but it 
is only implicitly presented, inasmuch as it is testified to by all 
competent authorities. If, then, the theorem be accepted on the 
strength of the above syllogism, who will say that it is accepted 
without sufficient evidence? Is not the uniform authority of 
mathematicians the best criterion of mathematical truth? 
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And now let us come to our case. A revealed truth—say, 
‘that God is one essence in three Persons’’—is promulgated, and 
men are commanded to believe it. They ask: Where is the evi- 
dence? And the evidence is given them in the following syllo- 
gism: What God has himself revealed and taught us to believe 
is undoubtedly true; but God has revealed and taught us to 
believe that he is one essence in three Persons; and therefore 
there is no doubt that God subsists in three Persons. Here 
again the evidence is extrinsic; it only proves the truth of the 
mystery, without explaining it. The intrinsic evidence, which 
would give us a clear insight of the mystery, is withheld from 
us in the present life, but with no detriment to our faith; for 
such evidence is not the ground of belief. When, therefore, the 
mystery is thus proposed and believed, who will pretend that it 
is believed “without evidence”? Is not God’s infallible word 
the best and surest criterion of all truth? Our author can only 
reply that he has no evidence compelling him to admit that God 
has spoken. But this evasion has no bearing on the present 
question. If he has no evidence of the fact of revelation, and if 
his ignorance of revelation is invincible and inculpable, we shall 
certainly not require him to believe: we would only require 
him to study. But how can a writer who professes to have 
examined St. Thomas’ works be still laboring under inculpable 
and invincible ignorance of that which forms the main subject of 
the Thomistic teachings? As for us, when we know that God 
has spoken, whether by words or by miracles, by prophets or 
by apostles, by angels or by Christ, by Peter or by his succes- 
sors, we know that there is more than sufficient evidence for our 
belief. It is vain to tell us that “ we take for granted what we 
want to know.”’ The only thing we want to know is the fact of 
revelation ; and this we do not take for granted, but we ascer- 
tain it by proper evidence. The ignorant, indeed, may not be 
able to gather such evidence; but, as in all other things, so in. 
religious matters, it is the duty of the ignorant to listen to their 
natural guides, in doing which they act most wisely, as they 
obey the command of the apostle, who orders us not to trust our 
abilities, not to indulge in private views, not to form sects, but 
to hear the church. 

The second charge—viz., that, according to St. Thomas, “ we 
must not consider what discredits our faith ’—is notoriously ab- 
surd, not only because our faith is in no danger of being dis- 
credited, but also because St. Thomas himself, by the confession 


of our writer, “states fairly and strongly the opposite views, so 
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much so that many Catholics have objected to his influence as 
making infidels by raising objections which he cannot answer.” 
Thus our author gives the lie to himself. 

The last charge—that, if we find among our articles of faith 
anything false, “we must not acknowledge the fact "—needs no 
discussion, as it is only a silly impertinence. 

And here we must stop. We do not know to what religious 
denomination Mr. A. Bierbower belongs. He may have been 
educated in some Christian sect, but his writings certainly do 
not afford the least evidence of a Christian spirit. Indeed, his 
article on St. Thomas Aquinas might have been written as well 
by a Jewora pagan. Its prominent features, as we have proved, 
are levity, ignorance, and presumption. We apprehend that 
those among the contributors to the Mew-Englander whose 
names are preceded by the qualification “ Rev.” must feel some 
embarrassment in seeing themselves associated with a writer 
who openly labors to uproot the foundations of Christian faith. 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


‘“*It is a more than pleasing, it is a generous, labor to attend to the neglected and to 
rremember the forgotten.”—BURKE. 


In the tales of fairyland, so real to our childish faith, we all 
remember the bright throng which assembled at the birth of the 
young prince, each bringing to his cradle her gift of some beauti- 
ful thing which was to enrich his future life; and so numerous 
were the treasures poured out upon him that it seemed as if 
nothing more could be bestowed to secure for this happy and 
favored being an unclouded destiny. But the malignant face of 
the uninvited fairy always peers out from the background of 
the picture, and, when no one is looking, she casts in her gift 
among the rest, and the fatal spell begins to work, silent and 
unsuspected. 

Perhaps no name in the literary annals of the century suggests 
so clear an illustration of the truth underlying the old fairy tale 
as that of John Howard Payne, in whose checkered and mourn- 
ful history a fresh interest -has been of late revived through the 
project of bringing his remains from their resting-place at Tunis 
-back to his native shores. There is something peculiarly fitting 
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in the fact that this pious duty should be performed by a personal 
friend, the venerable and munificent Corcoran, thereby proclaim- 
ing his affectionate regard for that gifted soul which in all its 
earthly course succeeded in but one thing—that of awakening in 
those who knew him best the most devoted attachment. At the 
time when Payne, a mere boy in years, was arousing the wild- 
est enthusiasm throughout the country by his wonderful imper- 
sonations, his name upon every lip, his footsteps followed by ad- 
miring crowds, the cynosure of all eyes, courted and flattered by 
all classes of society, this friend, an unknown student in the halls 
of the quiet old college of Georgetown, carried away with the 
delight of his splendid acting, became one of the warmest ad- 
mirers of the young tragedian, although he did not until long 
afterwards make his acquaintance. To-day that student, a gray- 
haired man full of years and of honors, president of the’ alumni 
association of our oldest Catholic university, the millionaire 
philanthropist whose name is synonymous with all good and 
generous deeds, stretches out his kindly hand in a last greeting 
to his early friend and calls him home. In regard to the cha- 
racter and talents of Payne one is forced to set aside the ordinary 
standards by which such judgments are usually formed. The 
plain statement of facts in the earlier portion of his extraordinary 
career sounds like the extreme of exaggeration. Born in the 
city of New York soon after the close of the Revolution, which 
left all the elements of society seething and heaving under new 
and untried conditions, forcing into eager and restless develop- 
ment all resources of the people, intellectual as well as material, 
the abnormal activity of life surrounding him from his first con- 
sciousness seems to have had a proportionate influence upon his 
mental growth. At an age when the average boy is content 
with a judicious mingling of sport and study this high-strung 
spirit was finding utterance for itself in editorial work of ability 
so marked that veterans in such labor were led to inquire whose 
it might be. To the honor of that much-abused class be it said 
en passant that he received cordial recognition and encourage- 
ment from its members, and from at least one of them substantial 
aid. Modest and unassuming, he was yet frank and unem- 
barrassed in the expression of his views, and his conversational 
powers were found to be out of all keeping with his thirteen 
years. Poetry was so innately a part of himself that he wrote 
without effort verses considered to be worthy of being sung on 
ceremonial occasions, and he threw off odes, satires, sonnets, or 
anniversary stanzas with the ease of the practised literary hack, 
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Payne possessed a remarkable facility in the acquisition of 
language, and it is almost incredible that, with the very limited 
opportunities afforded him, he should have been enabled to at- 
tain his well-known mastery of the French—an accomplishment 
to which he was to owe, in a later time, his daily bread. The 
polished addtess always so noticeable in him was the natural 
result of his home-training. Brought up ina household num- 
bering seven children, his surroundings were all those of refine- 
ment and culture, though not of affluence. The social rank of 
the family was of the best, and his father a man of rare attain- 
ments and spotless name, while his mother, a noble woman, was 
well fitted in all respects for her place in such a group. In 
short, it would be hard to conceive a pleasanter picture than 
that of Payne’s childhood affords. It will, then, readily be per- 
ceived whence his loving heart drew inspiration for his song of 
“Home,” when recalling, in the sad retrospect of after-years, 
the memory of those golden days which came all too soon to an 
end. Before the young poet was sixteen the happy circle was 
broken up, the death of both parents occurring within a short 
period, and the children separated, never to be together again as 
afamily. The world was all before him where to choose, and 
without hesitation he determined upon the stage, the object of 
his earliest aspirations. Of his phenomenal success we have 
already spoken. His first appearance was in Boston, to which 
city his family had several years before removed. Payne’s un- 
doubted dramatic ability was supplemented by a noble bearing, 
an expressive and remarkably handsome face, and a beautifully- 
modulated voice. He delighted in réles requiring impassioned 
acting, into which his sensitive and enthusiastic nature enabled 
him to throw himself with an effect nothing short of marvellous 
in one so young. No parallel instance is to be found in his- 
trionic art, save that of the English prodigy, Master Betty, to 
whose merits the great Macready pays such graceful tribute in 
his Reminiscences and Diaries. \n some recently-published re- 
coilections of Payne®* it is surprising to find Mr. John T. Ford, 
the oldest theatrical manager now living in this country, assert- 
ing that “the haughty and sensitive Macready was forced to act 
subordinate réles with Betty.” When the “ young Roscius,” as 
he was called, appeared first, under the management of Mac- 
ready’s father, the son was a school-boy at Rugby ; and on one 
occasion, as a special indulgence, the latter was taken with one 
of his school-fellows to see Master Betty act Richard III. He 


* Washington Zvening Star, December 18, 1882, 
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says that he “could form but little judgment of the perfor- 
mance,” but that both were carried along by the enthusiasm 
around them.* By the time that Macready had earned the 
right to be “haughty and sensitive” Betty had long lost the 
prestige of his brilliant youth, and no possibility of rivalship 
was ever thought of between them. Payne was now seemingly 
on the high-road to fame and fortune, looking forward to the 
inevitable trip across the water for an English verdict, without 
which no American actor’s cup of happiness was then full. But 
just here began the evidence of that leading defect in his mental 
make-up, the lack of decision which gives the keynote to all his 
after-failures. Inexperienced, confiding, easily swayed by those 
he trusted, he was beset by a multitude of counsellors, well- 
meaning, no doubt, but sadly injudicious. Persuaded by these, 
he quitted the career for which nature had designed him and 
took charge of some half-developed library scheme in’ connec- 
tion with the Boston Athenzeum. The necessary result ensued 
and the enterprise failed; and Payne found himself without em- 
ployment, his hold upon the public of his own country broken, 
and without means to seek his fortunes abroad. So great was 
his popularity, however, that this difficulty was soon removed, 
and through the kindness of friends he made the journey in 
1813. The then existing state of feeling between England and 
our own country made him the victim of misplaced official zeal 
and subjected him to an imprisonment in a Liverpool jail. Ina 
letter to a friend he wrote: “ The mayor treated us with great 
politeness, and indulged us with permission to be removed to 
our present lodgings, which are delightful, and for which we are 
permitted to pay five. guineas apiece weekly. The only thing 
that interferes with our comfort is the confinement within our 
massy gates.” Upon the examination of their passports by the 
authorities at London orders were sent for their release, after 
fourteen days’ detention. The young actor carried with him 
letters of such a character as ensured him a pleasant reception, 
and he was taken by the hand by Coleridge, Southey, Sheil, 
Barry Cornwall, Charles Lamb, and all that coterie of English wit 
and learning. His first appearance upon the stage was at Drury 
Lane, in Douglas. He had never seen the lady, Mrs. Powell, who 
was to support him, until they were both dressed for the play. 
But her womanly heart must have felt for the youth in so trying 
a position, for she received him with such genuine kindness, and 
seconded him so ably in every point, that he was at once re- 


* Macready’s Reminiscences and Diaries, p. 12. 
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assured, and “the performance throughout was received with 
unbounded applause.” * Leslie, the artist who painted his por- 
trait in the character of Young Norval, has sketched this epoch 
in Payne’s life in a few airy sentences rather misleading as to ac- 
tual facts. After stating that Master Payne had acquired a small 
fortune in America by his personations, he says that he played 
a short engagement at Drury Lane, “ but with little applause, 
excepting from the American friends who mustered to sup- 
port him.” He mentions having attended one of these per- 
formances in company with Benjamin West, who was “ pleased 
with Payne.” + In contrast with Leslie’s assertion is the well. 
known fact that the leading English journals were unanimous in 
praise of the ability displayed by the adventurous youth, and 
that the interest he aroused was continually increasing as he 
became known in the provinces. In Liverpool he received the 
highest commendation ; in Manchester he was pronounced equal 
if not superior to Betty; and in Dublin he had the advantage 
of Miss O'Neil’s support, where, appearing together as Romeo 
and Juliet, the enthusiasm they awakened was unbounded. The 
popularity which Payne achieved during this engagement was 
increased by the fact of his playing gratuitously for benefits to 
various members of the company. He was everywhere féted 
and loaded with hospitable attentions. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with Daniel O'Connell, and travelled in his party on 
one occasion when the latter was making a sort of triumphal 
progress through Ireland. Charles Phillips, in one of his florid 
speeches made at this time, and which has since become a stock 
piece for declamation, mentioned Payne in direct terms of high- 
est compliment. That Payne returned to London, at the close of 
a singularly successful series of engagements, not much better off 
than when he arrived in England, it is quite safe to say, was 
owing in great part to the unthinking indulgence of his expensive 
tastes. Impulsive and unpractical, it is not surprising that he 
should have enjoyed to the full the sunshine of what looked like 
prosperity, without taking thought for the future. Still, what- 
ever his own share of blame in the result, it is certain that he 
was most unfairly treated in his business affairs with the Drury 
Lane Theatre. With his usual unsuspecting frankness, he seems 
to have left pecuniary matters very much at the discretion of his 
employers, and unhappily became the victim of his trust in 
managerial human nature. Finding himself powerless to enforce 


* Gabriel Harrison's Life and Writings of Payne, p. 35. 
+ Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, p. 146. 
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- his claims for past services, he accepted a position offered him by 


one of the stockholders: of the theatre, which necessitated his 
residence in Paris. Here he was to examine new plays, translate, 
adapt, and arrange them for the English stage, and further by 
all the means in his power the interests of the theatre. His fine 
dramatic instinct and quick intelligence peculiarly fitted him for 
the work, which was executed with a skill and celerity unpre- 
cedented, to the entire satisfaction of his patron and the pecuni- 
ary advantage of the managers. Everything which he sent over 
was received with thanks and commendation. But when Payne, 
finding himself nearing the end of his means, ventured to request 
the payment of his stipulated salary, a great change occurred. 
Manuscripts then in hand were returned to him, and upon going 
in person to London for explanation and redress he was coolly 
informed that the contract with himself, having been made by an 
individual member of the committee, was not binding. Thus 
deliberately cheated out of the fruits of long and conscientious 
labor, and driven to extremity, he became a subordinate member 
of the rival theatre of Covent Garden. Being honorably treated 
in regard to salary, he was enabled in some degree to repair his 
embarrassments, but added nothing to his reputation as an actor. 
Afterwards he was induced, most unluckily as it proved, to 
undertake the management of a minor theatre—an enterprise 
which utterly failed, leaving him seriously involved. 

His next essay was the production of his first original play, 
the tragedy of Brutus ; or, The Fall of Tarquin, by which he will 
be chiefly remembered in the line of dramatic authorship, as in 
poetry he will be for ever associated with his one immortal song. 
The play, as originally conceived, was for Edmund Kean; and 
old as the subject is, having been over and over again used be- 
fore Payne took it up, it has in his hands a surprising vigor and 
freshness. The leading defect, to the mind of the play-goer, is 
the absorption of the whole interest, action, and expression into 
the rdéle of Brutus. But this was in accordance with the im- 
perious demands of the actor, whose will was law within the 
sphere of his despotic sway, and who was so completely the idol 
of the day that every word, and glance, and tone was received 
with a rapture of delight. Had the play possessed far less of 
merit tham it does Kean’s approval would have secured its suc- 
cess. In the preface to the work Payne acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to his predecessors for such ideas, and even diction, 
as seemed best suited to strengthen his own conception, and 
adds: “ Such obligations, to be culpable, must be secret; but it 
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may be observed that no assistance of other writers can be avail- 
able without an effort almost, if not altogether, as laborious as 
original composition.” The prologue of the play was written by 
Payne’s admirer and friend, the Rev. George H. Croly, author 
of the once popular romance Sa/athiel. Enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the press and the public, and remunerative as it was 
to its author, the irony of fate decreed that this dawn of pros- 
perity should be turned into disaster. Rapacious creditors 
urged their claims, and Payne was thrown into prison. Not 
even yet disheartened, he began at once another play, now but 
little known, called Thérese; or, The Orphan of Geneva. This 
also succeeded, to better purpose for the poor author, who was 
finally enabled to go to Paris, where it is pleasant to find him in 
company with Washington Irving. In his alluston to his first 
meeting with Payne there is a little touch which brings out the 
womanly side of his Character, the gentleness which no trou- 
bles ever could embitter. In his little room, opening upon a 
garden, were two pet canaries, which flew about at will all day, 
and returned to a dainty, moss-covered shelter at night. Payne 
had, of course, many friends at the French capital, and Irving’s 
letters secured him from any lack of society. Together they 
went everywhere and enjoyed the gay life around them. Among 
those to whom Payne presented his compatriot was the great 
Talma, with whom Irving was greatly pleased. But, delightful 
as were their surroundings, the two authors were not tempted to 
idleness, and in a short time they were jointly employed upon 
the work of adapting plays. In consequence of one of Payne’s 
rapid changes of fortune he was at one time in possession of a 
fine suite of apartments in the Rue Richelieu, and when the in- 
evitable reverse came his friend took them off his hands with 
all their handsome appointments. The latter writes gleefully to 
his brother of his new quarters, delighting especially in their 
being near the great national library. The partnership in lite- 
rary work continued for some time, and, spite of the fact that it 
was dangerous for Payne to be seen in London on account of his 
financial embarrassments, he was always the bearer of such plays 
as were to be submitted to managers there. On one occasion he 
wrote to Irving that he had secured a lodging under the name 
of Hayward, which he was every moment forgetting, and that his 
bed was over a livery-stable, where coaches were entering every 
hour and where every horse had a bad cough.* In another let- 


















* Life and Letters of Irving, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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ter he speaks of having grown too portly for the stage since he 
had begun to “ fatten on trouble and starvation.” 

The two friends translated from the German, rewrote and 
adapted available English plays, and altered French pieces. 
Among the latter was Charles Il.; or, The Merry Monarch, an 
adaptation from La Jeunesse de Henri Cing, by many supposed 
to be Payne’s sole work, in which Charles Kemble made a fine 
impression.* That Irving was not credited with his rightful 
share in this and other plays was no fault of Payne’s. Himself 
the soul of generosity, he would never have dreamed of such an 
act, if Irving had not stipulated for the concealment of his name. 
Charles Lamb entered into and enjoyed the broad comedy of 
The Merry Monarch with keenest zest. The least successful work 
during this partnership was that of Richelieu, which was not 
brought out until 1826, when Washington Irving was minis- 
ter at the court of Spain. Payne wrote a charming dedication 
of the play to him, in which he states that it is “ imperative upon 
him” to offer him public thanks and acknowledgment for the 
aid which gave to the work its highest value. Its want of 
acceptance by the public was due to the lack of incident, and it 
was pronounced better fitted for reading than for representation. 
The joint work seems to have produced a considerable remu- 
neration, and at all events was an important aid to both authors 
at the time. The most cordial relations continued unbroken 
between them through life, and even when their paths were most 
widely divergent. 

The opera of Clari, the Maid of Milan, brought out in 1823, 
and in which was incorporated “ Home, Sweet Home,” so 
well characterized in an after-dinner speech by Mr. William 
Davidge, the comedian, as “the brightest jewel in the coronet 
of simple song,” was the work of Payne alone. An endless 
number of anecdotes have been told about the circumstances 
under which this song was written, but the one generally re- 
ceived seems to be that which fixes it as subsequent to the failure 
of Payne’s undertaking as manager of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
when one night, walking the streets of London, he passed before 
the windows of a stately mansion in which merry children were 
dancing in a lovely group; a sudden, overwhelming sense of his 


* In the Library of Choice Literature edited by A. R. Spofford and C. Gibbon, vol. viii, 
Pp. 362, we find the following in regard to the plays of Payne: ‘‘ Among his best dramas 
are Virginius and Charles JI,” Harrison says: ‘The Virgintus of Payne never appeared ; 
parts of it, however, were quoted in the London Magazine and highly commended ” (Zz/e o/ 
Payne, p. 75). 
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own lonely, almost destitute condition smote upon him, and out 
of the gloom and darkness his beautiful words sprang forth, the 
inspiration of a single moment. Se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. But, 
unfortunately for the romance of the story, there is another ver- 
sion, equally well authenticated as having been told by Payne 
himself, which gives an entirely different aspect to the subject. 
In this the author is said to have told his particular friend, Mr. 
James Rees, of Philadelphia, that the words of the song were 
suggested to him by an air sung by a peasant girl in Italy. He 
was so attracted by the melody that he spoke to her and asked 
her to repeat it, so as to enable him to jot down the notes, as 
she could not give him the name of the song. He sent both 
words and music to his friend, the celebrated composer, Henry 
Bishop, who, happening to know the air perfectly, adapted 
Payne’s words to it. The acknowledged difficulty of writing 
a really great song brings to mind the fact that of all the songs 
endeared to us by early and familiar association there is not one 
that Americans can claim exclusively except this. Tender old 
ballads by the score we borrow from the Irish, Scotch, English, 
and German, but of our own there is but one. The wonderful 
influence of “ Home, Sweet Home” is not ‘easily explained. Its 
spell is one of feeling, subtle as a perfume, which eludes the 
scalpel of the critic and defies analysis. Simple as the utterance 
of a child, it has yet the pathos of a strong man’s yearning. It 
touches the heart by its suggestion of sympathy with all other 
hearts, and its soft tones bring to the dullest ear some echo of 
what Wordsworth calls . 


“ The still, sad music of humanity.” 
The words of the song as originally written are these: 


“’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
(Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassing all other,) 

Which, seek through the wide world, is ne’er met with elsewhere ; 
There’s a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played, 

Even stronger than time and more deep than despair ! 


“An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
Oh, give me my lowly, thatch’d cottage again! 
The birds and the lambkins that came at my call, 

Those who named me with pride, 
Those who played by my side— 
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Give me them, with the innocence dearer than all! 
The joys of the palaces through which I roam 
Only swell my heart’s anguish. There’s no place like home!” 


The precise form in which Payne himself finally arranged it 
for the opera, and which is preserved in his own handwriting, 
is as follows: 


*“«’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the wide world, is ne’er met with elsewhere! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home! 


There’s no place like home! ’ 


“ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
Oh, give me my lowly, thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gaily, that came at my call— 
Give me them, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home!” 


It will be seen that this version, now universally sung, differs 
from the first only in being condensed into smaller compass, and 
it certainly loses ‘nothing of its sweetness by the change. The 
alteration was evidently made with reference to its operatic ef- 
fect, not from any lack of adaptability in the omitted verses to 
the beautiful air. 

Payne’s gwn literary taste must have made him aware from the 
first of the perfection of this song, for in the opera which formed 
its setting the heroine, Clari, says of it: “It is the song of 
my native village, ... the first music heard by infancy in its 
cradle ; and our cottagers, blending it with all their earliest and 
tenderest recollections, never cease to feel its magic till. they 
cease to live.” The popularity of the song was unprecedented 
and made the fortune of every one connected with it, except, as 
usual, the author, who received eighty pounds as his share of 
the proceeds. 

From this time forward — ne’s history seems to have con- 
stantly repeated itself by its record of alternate sunshine and 
shadow. During his residence abroad, covering a period of 
twenty years, he led by no means an idle life. On the contrary, 
the work he accomplished, had it met with anything approach- 
ing proper compensation, would have made him entirely inde- 
pendent of the frowns of fortune. But, as we have seen, he lived 
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only for the present. The associate of men far richer than him- 
self, and dependent upon his playwriting for means to gratify 
his refined and expensive tastes, he too often allowed shrewd and 
avaricious employers to take advantage of him rather than sub- 
ject himself to the annoyance of securing his rights. He pre- 
pared about fifty pieces, covering the whole range of stage pre- 
sentation, many of them entirely original ; and even those which 
were called adaptations were his own in so many particulars as 
almost to make the term a misnomer. The genius of the French 
stage is so utterly unlike the tone of the English mind that the 
effort to transplant from one to the other involves much more 
than would at first sight appear. Let any one who questions 
the difficulty of the task undertake to put into French a single 
scene from any of the most familiar plays of Shakspere, and he 
will soon be convinced. Asa matter of course, managers in this 
country had availed themselves of Payne’s plays again and 
again. Equally as a matter of course, the author had derived no 
iota of profit therefrom, but, with his usual iwsouciance, he had not 
allowed the fact to give him any concern. Some of his friends 
in New York, however, indignant at the injustice done him, de- 
termined to take some steps towards reparation, and induced 
him to returf to the United States, hoping that the good feeling 
of the people at large would sustain the undertaking. His re- 
ception amounted to an ovation in some respects, and personal- 
ly he was treated with honor everywhere. But when the ques- 
tion of his position as an author in search of his unquestionable 
rights came up, an opposition was at once formed, and he found 
himself, like Charles Dickens on international copyright, fighting 
the air. Still, he had abundant reason to be satisfied with his 
welcome home, in the renewal of old ties and in the field for 
fresh adventure opened to him. His championship of the Che- 
rokees, and the air of romance which marks the account of his 
intercourse with them, were quite in keeping with his imagina- 
tive turn of mind. 

Payne’s appointment to the consulate at Tunis was in defer- 
ence to the wishes of Webster and Marcy during the Presidency 
of John Tyler,* and there seems every reason to suppose that he . 
filled the post creditably. His letters from this far-off spot, so 
little known even now, are full of interest. Indeed, for vividness 


* While Payne was seeking a foreign appointment the son of the then President drew 
from him the following acknowledgment in a confidential moment : “ Mr. Tyler, it has cost me 
more diplomacy, since I have been in Washington, to conceal my poverty than would be neces 
sary to conduct the foreign affairs of the government.” 
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of word-painting they cannot be surpassed, the scenes depicted 
seeming to be actually brought before the eye. In one address- 
ed to his sister in 1844 is a passage which may serve as a clue to 
the philosophy, or want of philosophy, which characterized him : 
“ But, after all, what signifies that which we call fame? What 
matters it even during life, to any one but the inventor, whether 
his invention bears his name? And when he is dead who cares 
a jot or knows the difference? ... The main point is gained 
when an obtuse world is persuaded to permit a great improve- 
ment, either mechanical or moral, to make it happier or better.” 
Recalled under Polk’s administration and reappointed by Fill- 
more in 1851, John Howard Payne died at Tunis in the following 
year.* 

In completing this account of the career of Payne, which we 
have tried to give in an unbiassed spirit, it is due to his memory 
that we refer to the cloud under which his name has seemed to 
rest. There has been a sort of implied condemnation in the 
mention of him, a hint of reproach, unexpressed but unmistak- 
able, which constitutes the worst form of injustice. Perhaps this 
injustice has been confirmed in the minds of some persons by 
the only portrait of him which has been publicly exhibited within 
our recollection, the work of Mr. A. M. Willard, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The artist’s reputation is guarantee for the excellence of 
the painting, but as a likeness it is simply hideous—a fact suffi- 
ciently accounted for by its having been copied from an old 
daguerreotype. It suggests a face ruined by dissipation rather 
than the half-melancholy expression said to have marked the 
later years of a notably handsome man.t Patient investigation 
into every accessible collection of facts regarding him, and fre- 
quent conversations with a few surviving contemporaries who 
knew him well, fail to show any ground whatever for such a 
state of things. His whole career, so far as can be ascertained, 
presents an unstained record, and he seems to have been entirely 
free from petty vices. If in anything he belied the delicate 
natural refinement which appeared to characterize him, there is 
at least no evidence to prove it. His faults were such as are 


* There has been so much confusion in regard to the precise date of his death as to necessi- 
tate some pains to ascertain the truth, Through the kindness of the Hon, William Hunter, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, we are informed that the official despatch from Mr, C, Gaspari, Vice- 
Consul-General of United States at Tunis, on the 9th of April, 1852, states that Mr. Payne died 
at nine o’clock in the morning of that day, 

+In speaking of Mary Lamb when in Paris in 1822 Crabb Robinson says: ‘‘ Her only 
male friend is a Mr. Payne, whom she praises exceedingly for his kindness and attentions to 
Charles. He is the author of Brutus, and has a good face” (Diary, vol. i. p. 477). 
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entirely compatible with much that is purest and best in erring 
human nature ; and while it must be a source of regret that such 
gifts as his were never productive of any great thing, we need 
not therefore deny him the tribute of kindness and respect. 
. For a temperament like Payne’s it was a crowning misfortune 
to have been thrown into the desultory kind of life which we 
have briefly sketched. The very versatility he possessed was a 
drawback to him, in that he was tempted, for temporary advan- 
tage, to seize whatever presented itself, without regard to the 
future. His clear literary style would have made him an ac- 
ceptable writer on general subjects,-his powers as a dramatic 
critic were strongly marked, and as an actor he would undoubt- 
edly have succeeded. But in dividing his energies amongst all 
these he frittered away the possibility of becoming great in any 
one of them. Drifting with the tide of the hour, he made no 
real effort to acquire the habit of concentration, and so the evil 
went on increasing. Yet while lamenting all this lack of pur- 
pose, and even of ordinary prudence in affairs, one cannot but be 
struck with the singular sweetness of his nature. There was in 
him so much calculated to please, such an infinite variety, wit, 
humor, sentiment, grace of manner, and personal fascination, that 
one feels it impossible to judge him harshly. No flattery was 
ever able to spoil his frank and simple modesty, nor disappoint- 
ment to array him against his fellows. Surely, if it-is something, 
in this work-day world, to have planted but a flower where before 
there was none, that life which gives some added beauty to 
human existence, whether by written word or gracious deed, 
cannot be deemed altogether useless. 

The spot chosen for the final resting-place of John Howard 
Payne is one of great beauty. Overlooking a varied landscape 
and almost within sound of the busy life of the federal capital, it 
is yet an ideal necropolis in its restful calm. The rustling of leaves 
and the song of birds seem only to emphasize the quiet of the 
place. The summer sun is tempered by.the shade of forest trees 
which give it the name of Oak Hill, and the dreariness of winter 
brightened by numberless evergreens. The ceremonies of the 
re-interment are to be held on the ninety-second anniversary of 
Payne’s birth, the 9th of June next. There, in his native land, 
and surrounded by his own people, while the breath of flowers 
about his grave floats upward like a prayer, let him be laid to 
his final earthly rest, with no thought less kindly than befits a 
brother’s tomb. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE MOST BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT IN THE LOUVRE AT PARIS, a.p. 1667. 


I. 


THEY gathered in Louis’ famous court, 
Noble and valiant men, 

And bravest, noblest among them 
They reckoned the great Turenne. 

But oft, when they looked upon him, 
They sighed with doubt and dread: 

“ Now God have mercy on him! 
For he hath not the faith,” they said. 

Though Louis, Magnificent Monarch, 
Uttered his high behests, 

Or with almost tender pleadings 
Melted into requests ; 

Though Bossuet, the famous bishop, 
Expounded with marvellous skill, 

Command and wisdom alike they failed 
Their purpose to fulfil. 


Il. 


“ Your faith is fair beyond compare,” 
So spake the great Turenne. 

“ Happy ye that believe it— 
Yea, happiest of men! 

Yet a faith so strange and wondrous 
My soul cannot receive.” 

Then the cry of men went up to God: 
“ Make this great soul believe!” 


III. 


One day, within the Louvre, 

The chief with the bishop spoke, 
When from the palace gallery 

A sudden flame outbroke ; 
And Turenne, for ever ready 

If peril or death were nigh, 
Sprang to the scene of danger 

As if to the battle-cry. 
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Over the hurrying tramp of men 
His well-known voice rang out : 

Many the foe of France had fled 
Before that clarion shout ! 

But the wind rose high and fanned the flame, 
And it would not be controlled ; 

From the Louvre to the Tuileries 
The fiery billows rolled. 

And men stood back in horror 
At sight of the surging’ tide, 

And the furious clouds of blinding smoke 
Pouring far and wide. 


IV. 


Then up rose Bossuet, the bishop, 
Bossuet, Eagle of Meaux, 

And away from the clamorous multitude 
Did the mighty bishop go; 

And they knew by the power of his presence, 
And the light in his eye that shone, 

That unto the court of the King of kings 
Had the mighty bishop gone. 

Unto the palace chapel 
Steady and calm went he, 

His eagle gaze to God upraised, 
Undazzled, unfalteringly. 

With the faith that moveth mountains 
And will not be gainsaid, 

“ This is thy hour, O God of power!” 
So the bishop prayed. 


Vv. 


Hark! through tumult and trembling, 
And cries of command and fear, 
What solemn sound of holy bell 
Do serf and courtier hear ? 
Down on their knees with one accord 
The awe-struck crowd they fell : 
He bringeth the Blessed Sacrament 
With the sound of solemn bell. 
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Roaring flame to face him 
As he entered the long arcade, 
Yet straight to meet its fury 
His way the bishop made. 
“Thou who didst calm the winds and waves, 
Calm now the winds and flame! 
Lord, my God, in my hands upheld, 
Do honor to thy great Name!” 


VII. 


He lifts the Holy of Holies 
High o’er the prostrate throng. 
O marvellous Benediction, 
To be remembered long! 
With horrible smoke for incense, 
For tapers the raging fire ; 
But the bishop is rapt in Jesus Christ 
And in one intense desire. 
No doubt in his eagle spirit! 
God will make known his Word. 
One prayer is filling the bishop’s heart : 
“ Make his eyes see, O Lord!” 


VIII. 


Silence !—the awful wind is dumb. 
Silence !—the flame is still. 
God in his Blessed Sacrament 
Has wrought his servant's will. 
Silence—and then, with peal on peal, 
From the adoring throng 
One grand Ze Deum laudamus 
Rose eloquent and strong. 


IX. 





The Almighty God hath conquered, 
Conquered once and again, 
For prostrate and vanquished before him 


Lieth the great Turenne. 
VOL, XXXVII.—7 
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THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH AND THE HOLY SEE. 


Ivy grows nowhere so luxuriantly as in Ireland, which is 
peculiarly the country of ruins—a land through which the archi- 
tect, the minstrel, and the historian must ever wander with 
emotional feelings. There are large towers completely veiled 
by ivy, and tottering walls kept up solely by the stems that had 

‘grown into thick timber. In no part of Ireland does the ivy 
look so picturesque as around the ruins of the monastic abbeys 
‘and convents of Meath, many of which were founded by the 
English of the Pale. The ruins of the once magnificent abbey 
of Bective is one of the most remarkable—a place where the 
tourist or pilgrim might linger in holy thought within the walls 
that once contained the splendid library, now ornamented at 
every point, from top to bottom, with thick, rich clusters of the 
ivy green. To the Catholic mind especially there is something 
emotional in a visit to the ruins of Bective Abbey. The awful 
solitude of the place adds a solemn interest to its beauty and 
brings the contemplative mind back to the simplicity and piety 
-of the olden times. In the library of Bective Abbey were once 
‘deposited some five thousand MS. volumes written in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Spanish. The arts and sciences were culti- 
vated there on a large scale. The Bective community were in 
‘correspondence with the great monastic houses of England, 
Spain, and Italy. Every year Bective was visited by Continen- 
tal scholars, minstrels, and pilgrims. The hospitality was pro- 
fuse to all classes. Paul Markham, an English monk, who visit- 
ed Bective, relates that the milk of twenty cows was given daily 
to the poor of the neighborhood, and the monks employed one 
hundred laborers on their farms, besides a large number of men 
who were working about the abbey. During the summer even- 
ings, according to this English monk, some member of the com- 
munity delivered lectures to the men of the locality on foreign 
countries, especially England, and those addresses were listened 
to with marked attention by the “wild Irish”; and although 
they had little knowledge of reading or writing, they were 
nevertheless acute and intelligent, and, better still, admirably in- 
structed in all the principles of the Catholic religion. To whom 
were they indebted for these blessings but to the much-calum- 
niated monks? Mr. Dixon, a recent writer on the Reformation 
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epoch, contends that “little as the Irish and their clergy cared 
about the Reformation, they cared just as little about the pope, 
who had been only known to them for centuries as abetting 
their English conquerors.” 

A painstaking visit to the archives of the Vatican will con- 
vince the Rev. Canon Dixon that he is much mistaken in at- 
tributing to the Roman pontiffs a desire to “aid and abet” the 
government of England in the oppression of the people of Ire- 
land. The contrary was the fact. Mr. Dixon’s large, compre- 
hensive, and tolerant mind should not be led astray by writers 
of the zow exploded Burnet school of thought and veracity. It 
is true that many of the “clerical statesmen” of England in the 
old Catholic times acted in an unfriendly, if not a despotic, spirit 
towards the Irish people; but there is no direct evidence to 
prove that the pontiffs in any way approved of such a policy. 
Besides, history shows that the English kings of those times 
were men rather difficult to control in their desire to extend 
their conquests and maintain them by treachery and barbarism. 

The questions here incidentally raised are of immense im- 
portance in relation to the progress of Catholicity amongst the 
Celtic race. And the issue is one in which every student of his- 
tory must feel an interest. The greatest misapprehension ex- 
tant is the belief that the creed which the advisers of Queen 
Elizabeth would force upon the unwilling people of Ireland was 
simply that which existed before the Norman invasion. Many 
Anglican writers have stated that Elizabeth “ did not abolish the 
ancient Church of Ireland, but merely removed the abuses of 
Rome, its priesthood and their superstitions.” 

All the notable Irish scholars and confessors defore the Eng- 
lish invasion are now claimed as “ Protestant saints”’ because, 
as those who make the false and preposterous claim allege, Ire- 
land was only brought into connection with the see of .Rome 
through her Norman invaders. Well, for historical facts: Thir- 
teen hundred years ago St. Columbanus * addressed Pope Boni- 
face in these words: 


“We are the scholars of St. Peter and of St. Paul, and of all the Disci- 
ples, subscribing by the Holy Ghost to the divine canon. We are all Irish, 
inhabitants of the most distant part of the world, receiving nothing save 
what is the evangelic and apostolic doctrine. None of us has been a 
heretic, none a Jew, none a schismatic; but the fazth just as it was de- 
livered to us by you is still held unshaken.” 





“Columbanus is the Latin form of the original Gaelic appellation of the great Irish apostle 
to the Continent, Co/m b4n—that is, the ‘‘ fair (or white) dove.” 
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Again, I repeat, the records testifying to the above are nu- 
merous, in Rome, on the Continent, and in Ireland itself; yet 
such men as Lord Plunket and Archbishop Trench * are so re. 
gardless of historical records that they continue to make as- 
sertions which ¢hey know to be untrue. 

In the reign of Edward VI. Protestantism had failed to win a 
single Irishman from the olden faith. Protestantism had, how- 
ever, succeeded in uniting all Ireland against the sovereign and 
government of England. The old political distinctions which had 
been produced by the conquests of Strongbow and the other 
English invaders faded before the new struggle for a common 
faith.t This statement is furnished from the research of a dis- 
tinguished English Protestant historian of the present time. 

I refer the reader to Dr. Maziere Brady’s Marian Bishops 
and his other learned works bearing on the Irish Church. Dr. 
Brady has spent many years in his researches amongst the 
archives of the Vatican, and he has made out a most triumphant 
case to prove that ¢he Irish Church was never anything but 
Roman Catholic and in communion with Rome from the days of 
Pope Celestine.t 


*Lord Plunket fills the office of Protestant Bishop of Meath, and Dr. Trench holds the 
Protestant see of Dublin at £8,000 perannum. Both these prelates are the deadly enemies 
of Catholicity and of the Irish people also. 

+ See Green’s History of the English People, vol. ii. p. 236. 

yAn Ulster parson, writing some years back under the signature of an ‘‘ Orange True 
Blue,” expressed ‘‘ his regret that there were no martyrs in the /rzsk Church.” The parson was 
arguing on the assumption that St. Patrick was a Protestant, The simple reason for there 
being no Protestant martyrs is to be found in the fact that no such church, as a congregation 
of believers in it, existed. At a subsequent period a political body with ecclesiastical powers 
conferred upon it by Queen Elizabeth started into existence, but had no congregations 
save the English officials and the hangers-on of the lord-deputy and his semi-military court. 

The English ‘‘ Reformers” who visited Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign do not appear, as far as 
the clergy were concerned, to be a credit to the ‘‘ reformed creed,” I refer the reader to Ed- 
miund Spenser, the author of the Faerze Queene, ‘‘on Religion [Protestantism] as he witnessed 
it in Ireland,” p. 254. 

There is one fact respecting the Irish Catholics which has been wilfully concealed by various 
writers from the rising Protestant generation—namely, that when religious persecution was 
adopted in England and abroad against Protestants the Irish Catholics acted in an oppo- 
site spirit, and many of the English Reformers and the French Calvinists found a safe retreat 
amongst the much-misrepresented Catholics of Ireland, Several Protestant historians of the 
‘* past” have had the justice and magnanimity to record the facts which I have here stated, 
‘It is but justice to this maligned body ” (the Catholics), writes Dr. Taylor, ‘‘ to acknowledge 
that on the three occasions of their obtaining the upper hand the Irish Catholics never injured @ 
single person in life or limb for professing a different religion from their own, They had suf- 
fered persecutions and learned mercy, as they showed by their conduct in the reign of Queen 
Mary, in the war from 1641 to 1648, and during the brief reign of King James II,” (Taylor's 
History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, vol, i, p. 169), Dr, Leland, another Protestant historian, 
bears similar evidence as to the conduct of the Irish Catholics towards the ‘‘ Reformers.” 
‘‘Those Reformers who went to Ireland,” observes Leland, ‘there enjoyed their opinions 
and worship in privacy, without notice or molestation ” (Leland’s History of /reland, book 
iii. p. 18), Godwin, an anti-Catholic writer, describes the Catholic priesthood under the rule 
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No amount of honest inquiry has yet shown that the Irish 
race in the sixteenth century were not as devoted to the belief 
of Rome as their fathers who more than one thousand years 
before had journeyed through the forests beneath the starlight * 
to visit at the rise of the sun those lone shrines and holy wells 
sacred to the saints and sages of their faith. No change can 
research find between the religion professed after the “ Refor- 
mation’ and that cherished by the “ Red Branch Knights "— 
the same as that held by the envoys of literature whom Ireland 
sent to the court of Charlemagne, to illuminate Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, or confound the syllogists of Paris; the same 
as that bled for by the true men whom the most famous of a 
long-descended line of kings led to victory at Clontarf. The 
Irish Celts, under their olden monarchs, professed and practised 
the same creed as the English, Saxon, and Norman did under 
Alfred and the Plantagenets. The “ Reformation” in Ireland 
was more a political revolution, accompanied by its equivalent 
confiscation, than a religious change; and, from the temper of 
the times and the social condition of the country, was doubly 
distasteful to the Celtic race—antagonistic to a long-cherished 
belief as well as hostile to their temporal interests. The last 
boon a conquered land will receive at the hands of its task- 
masters is their creed, whatever that creed may be. The religion 
of the olden race of Ireland has been written imperishably on the 
national heart—written in a long-continued and pitiable history ; 
and even perverse inquiry is unable to impeach its immutability. 
The mixture of temporal and eternal interests has not only in- 
tensified the Anglo-Irish contest, but it has also imparted to it 
much of its melancholy interest, enabling its historians—by ex- 
hibiting the struggles of energy against wrong, depicting the 
transient sunshine of success amidst the darkness and sorrow of 
perennial discontent, and now and again displaying the elements 
of Hope—to weave a rainbow over a land which has been so 
long a Valley of Tears! 

The Protestant impeachment of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
of Elizabeth’s lord-deputies in these words: ‘‘The Mass priests of Ireland were in the hour 
of their persecution disinterested and fearless in sustaining their wretched flocks and up- 
holding their religion. In the hour of their trials they stood forth superior to human infirm- 
ity; with resolution inflexible they encountered every possible calamity, suffered the utmost 
hardships and privations, and counted nothing worthy of their attention but the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls” (see Godwin’s Commonwealth), The religious orders and the 
Secular clergy of Ireland were opposed to persecution of conscience, ‘declaring that the 


Principles of the Catholic Church were those of kindness, persuasion, and charity.” 


*The ancient Celtic race commenced their pilgrimages on nights when the. moon or stars 
shone brightest. 
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land for “ignorance and want of taste” is only a part of the 
general slander piled up by Puritan writers against Catholicity 
throughout the world. If Protestantism chanced to be produced 
contemporaneously with printing, the schism of Lutier can only 
claim that it used, with considerable noise, an invention zof its 
own. The Catholic Church has done more for “learning, art, 
science (proper) and elegant, classic taste ” than all human insti- 
tutions put together. The church, in all ages, was famed for its 
culture of music and architecture.” * Archbishops Anselm and 
Lanfranc are well known to have been not only architects them. 
selves but the liberal patrons of that noble art in England. The 
beautiful hymns of the ancient church have proved a mine for 
imitative appropriation to all modern beliefs. The cultivation 
of music refined and chastened the manners of those who pur- 
sued it ; and the sublime and solemn harmony used at Mass, and 
during the divine service in general, elevated the soul and 
softened the heart of the worshipper. Did the vandalism which 
denounced and destroyed this lofty and beautiful adjunct of 
divine worship better a subsequent race of people? The great 
Dutch school of music of the fifteenth century was silenced by 
the Huguenot iconoclasts—stifled in blood and rapine—and has 
never revived. | 

The Catholic Church is truly distinguished from all others 
aspiring to the title by the magnificence, the loveliness, the pro- 
fusion, and the grandeur by which she is environed. Her cere- 
monies have educed, and are still eliciting, all the skill of inge- 
nuity, all the riches of art, all the brightest results of imaginative 
effort. She has wrought all the mines of thought and matter to 
manifest her absorbing reverence for the Omnipotent. She in- 
spired the architect to display the resources of his genius, and 
basilicas arose, attesting with their solemn domes the sublime 
ardor of a God-loving people. She summoned to her aid the- 
noblest forms of sculpture, the passion and the glory ; the fearful 
and the benignant revelations of painting, the entrancing and re- 
splendent masterpieces of music. All gifts and all arts she led 
with gentle but invincible suasion to the footstool of the Eternal. 
The vessels employed in her sacrifices were composed of the 
most precious metals, decorated with gems, and fashioned by 
such magic artificers as Benvenuto Cellini. Her tabernacles 
blazed with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, amethysts, 
opals, and pearls. Her altars, barred with lapis-lazuli, costlier 
than the gold of Ophir, and wrung from the depths of the Ural, 

‘ * Thorndale’s Memorials of English Abbeys. 
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bloomed with flowers, which likewise strewed the paths of her 
procession. Incense floated heavenwards from the swing of her 
thuribles. Cloth of gold composed her vestments, and cloth of 
silver formed the banners upon which were embroidered the 
mementos of her saints. Poetry was brought into the sacred 
service; and the hymns of the church, realizing the conception 
of Tennyson, “perfect music set to noble words,” are exemplars 
of solemn beauty. Oratory poured from her pulpits for instruc- 
tion, supplication, or admonition—such eloquence as flowed from 
the lips of Bossuet, of Bourdaloue, of Fénelon, and of Massillon. 
Again, so abhorred in the estimation of the church was idleness 
that even the hermits of the deserts, and those recluses in mon- 
asteries unfitted for higher employments, toiled unceasingly in 
the pauses of their prayers. 

The Catholic Church requires no vindication respecting her 
earnestness in aiding the advancement of knowledge and in ex- 
citing intellectual emulation. The witnesses who have testified 
to the contrary are zow reduced to the number of the consciously 
false. The Catholic Church is emphatically her own vindica- 
tion, by the amplitude and perennial beauty of her sacred edi- 
fices ; by the melody of her matchless ritual ; by the labors of her 
illustrious writers ; by the voices of her eloquent dignitaries ; by 
the music which floats amidst her cathedral arches ; by the signs 
of the life-giving influence by which her apostles are ever accom- 
panied throughout the earth, strewing, as it were, the most 
barren sands ‘with flowers and verdure; by her immense and 
immutable dominion. 
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FRENCH-CANADIAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


In the old pioneer days of Canada, besides those simple 
and charming narratives, the Voyages of Champlain, there was 
that immortal monument to the first struggles of a people, the 
Relations of the Jesuit missionaries, some portions of which are, 
even from a literary point of view, inimitable; there were the 
graceful and elegant epistles of Marie de 1'Incarnation, in which 
the wit and exquisite delicacy of a Frenchwoman are combined 
with the gentleness and earnestness of a religious. And though 
all these were, indeed, the products of the soil, owing their in- 
spiration in great part to those sapphire streams which in winter 
lie like lakes of frosty pearl under the cloudless heavens, or in 
summer bear the canoes of the voyageurs on their way to distant 

_ trading-posts, to those giant hills, those infinite forests, that im- 
measurable vastness of all nature—though they were truly Cana- 
dian in sentiment, they were not the work of Canadians. 

The history of Canadian literature, properly so called, dates 
back not half a century, but it has in that period produced un- 
paralleled results. The question naturally occurs to us, Why 
were a people who owed their inheritance to an ancestry so 
glorious, a people who claimed kinship with, aye, and lineal de- 
scent from, one of the most intellectual nations upon the globe, so 
long in giving expression to their thoughts and sentiments, in 
immortalizing the great deeds going on about them? For the 
early Canadian settlers were actually living out a grand epic 
which did not want for heroes, martyrs, battles, struggles of all 
kinds. The cause was in the very existence of these struggles. 

Let us now consider momentarily the rise and progress of a 
new province in literature. To us this new province has a special 
interest, for it is almost wholly Catholic. It may be described as 
a new and powerful Catholic colony appertaining to the universal 
domain of letters. Its Catholicity and its patriotism are its two 
solid bases. Its Catholicity entails absolute purity of morals; 
its patriotism a generous and elevating sentiment. In this truly 
remarkable literature, taken in general, there is scarcely a trace 
of the Voltairean cynicism which has blighted the productions 
of some of the finest French intellects of the day. There is an 
ardent love of country which has no relation to the cold sneers 

of the modern cynic; a hopeful and healthy aspiration towards 
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the future which owns no kinship with the morbid ravings of 
optimists ; and, above all, there is a devotion to principle and an . 
earnest love of truth, both’ the outcome of this purely Catholic 
spirit, which augurs well for Canada’s intellectual, moral, and 
material future. Any thoughtful mind, in perusing the works 
which have issued, or are issuing daily, from the French-Cana- 
dian press, must be convinced of this. A French author * de- 
votes considerable attention to the moral and intellectual future 
of New France. The praise which he bestows upon its litera- 
ture is thoughtful and well considered. He finds in Canadian 
authors “an artistic instinct, polished form, and purity of taste.” 
He declares that they naturally possess “the sentiment of the 
beautiful,” but dwells especially upon what he calls the most 
striking point of all about them. This is “that always and 
everywhere in their writings is a breadth of conception and a 
power of generalizing thought which belong to the higher 
sphere of the operations of the human mind.” He predicts for 
them “a long youth and a rare vigor in their future develop- 
ment.” 

We now proceed to a hasty review of a few of the men of 
letters who guard the outposts of Canada’s intellectual domain. 
To follow any rule or order, of merit, or precedence, or even of 
chronology, is not our purpose. We are merely as a wanderer 
ina virgin forest coming upon clearings of marvellous beauty 
and fertility, or one traversing a wilderness who discovers a 
gold-mine. 

Some of the earlier efforts in poetry or prose are to be found 
in M. Huston's Repertoire National, ou Recueil de Littérature Cana- 
dienne, published in 1848. This collection, which reflects the 
greatest credit on its compiler, contains selections from many 
whom we can scarcely now consider in detail. Such are Joseph 
Quesnel, Michel Bibaud, Réal Angers, Barthe, Turcotte, De- 
rome, and others. A study of this group of authors so fully ap- 
preciated by their countrymen would be of the greatest interest. 
But we are compelled to hurry on to where other and more 
resplendent lights, brilliant as the Aurora Borealis of these 
northern realms, are arising through the shadows of war and 
party strife and an imperfect, or imperfectly understood, liberty. 

In the department of poetry we shall begin with a name 
—Cremazie —which we believe to be, in the order of time, one of 
the first that Canada has produced. He isa child of the soil, 
with a hearty, whole-souled patriotism about him. We feel that 


* Rameau, in his La France aux Colonies. 
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he is a worthy compatriot of the Beaujeus and Salaberrys who 
gave to Canada 


« A new Thermopylz.” 


Of. such heroes he is the bard, the Minnesinger, who chants the 
glories of his race in ringing lines which no translation can ren- 
der. But at times, in his wind-swept, harp-like tones, there are 
notes of deep sadness, or a prophetic inspiration, a vision of new 
glories to rise up phoenix-like from the ashes of the conquest. 
In some of -his war-songs—as, for instance, “ Le Vieux Soldat 
Canadien ’"—there is something of the fire and tenderness of the 
old Norse sagas: a wail for: youthful days of strength and 
vigor for ever departed, a desolate, touching loneliness still vivi- 
fied with the breath of battle that once gave life to his worn and 
wasted frame. As the poem is intended for a personification of 
the nation, these points strike us as the more apt gnd telling. 
We repeat that it is impossible to do any justice whatsoever 
to the poetry of M. Cremazie when translating it into another 
tongue. Its spirit and genius are essentially French, no less 
than its measure and rhythm. That M. Cremazie is regarded 
as among the first of Canadian poets is shown by a comparison 
drawn by an author, himself no mean critic, between some verses 
of M. Cremazie and some upon a similar subject by Lamartine, 
giving the preference to the Canadian. Whether this preference 
be justified or not, it proves that among people of culture in his 
own country Octave Cremazie is given a very high rank indeed. 
In this poem which is made the point of comparison M. Cre- 
mazie appears under a totally different aspect from that in which 
we have before considered him. This will be seen from the sub- 
ject of the verses, “Les Morts.” Lamartine is represented by his 
famous “ Pensée des Morts.” With that, which is probably fa- 
miliar to many of our readers, we are not concerned, but we will 
quote at random some exquisite lines which occur here and 
there in this ode from the Canadian poet: 


“ For you the heavens have neither storms nor stars, 
The spring no balm, the horizon no clouds, 
The sun no rays!” 


Again : 
“ Motionless and cold within your deep-dug grave, 


Ye ask not whether grave or blithesome be 
The echoes of the world.” 
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“ The scorching wind of pain, nor envy’s breath, 
Come not to dry your bones, O tranquil dead, 
As in the day of life. 


“Within the cemetery’s calm ye find at last 
That vainly sought in all our mortal life— 
Ye find sweet rest.” 


It describes how, while the living suffer, the dead hear only the 
“ voice of the sanctuary,” and it dwells upon the infinite value to 
the soul of a remembrance at prayer—‘ that alms of the heart.” 
It deplores the selfishness of those who survive, and, speaking ot 
the human heart, proceeds: 

“ For it knoweth alone in its joy or its pain; 


But those who may serve or its hatred or pride, 
The dead serve no more. 


“Ah! unto our ambitions or our futile joys, 
O dusty corpses! ye can nothing add ; 
We give to you oblivion.” 


Even this imperfect rendering may give some idea of the ex- 
quisite tenderness and beauty of the poem. M. Cremazie has 
some fine verses upon Castelfidardo. The two lines, addressed 
to the Holy See, which close the poem contain a fine thought : 


“ Thou shalt remain alone 
To close the gates of Time!” 
The “ Drapeau de Carillon” is another of his patriotic poems. 
In his verses on the “ Two hundredth anniversary of the arri- 
val of Mgr. de Laval in Canada” his passionate love of country 
breaks out with new force: 


“O Canada, more beautiful than a beam of spring.” 


He apostrophizes her lakes, larger than those of the Inferno, 
her limpid streams, her heaven-crowned hills. In this, as in 
all his writings, there is religion side by side with the sublime 
love of country, the manly and healthful: singing of nature, and 
of history. As he says himself, speaking of their ancestors: 
“They planted the white flag at the side of a cross!” He 
pays a tribute to “the sons of Loyola, and their mission sub- 
lime,” who “left to thy children their memory blest!” He 
sings of “gentle Charity, Hope, and Faith,” and declares the 
“temples of the true God, and the colleges many,” to be the 
“true strength and honor of their country!” Well may an 
eminent French-Canadian author* declare that “some of M. 


* The Abbé Casgrain. 
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Cremazie’s poetry is truly remarkable for inspiration of thought ; 
the spark of true poetry rivals the ringing rhythm and perfec- 
tion of style.” Octave Cremazie is one of the innumerable 
names which make Quebec a great literary centre. 

Again, in the department of poetry is a name familiar to many 
of our readers—that of Léon Pamphile Lemay. As the translator 
of “ Evangeline” into French M. Lemay is specially entitled to the 
attention of Americans. This work, which, from the peculiar 
versification that Longfellow employed in the immortal poem, 
would seem one of insuperable difficulty, was accomplished by 
Lemay with an ease and inspiration truly remarkable. We 
remember having read a highly complimentary letter addressed 
by Longfellow to Lemay which did full justice to the translator’s 
efforts. Pamphile Lemay’s Zssais Poétiques made him known to 
his countrymen. His poetry is of a diflerent order from that of 
M.Cremazie. It istender, melancholy, and dreamy. In his own 
words : 

“A dim veil 
Of sadness and of pain enshrouds its beauty.” 


Yet there is a simplicity, a pathos,a true poetry, which he 
seems to find in familiar objects, and imparts with a subtle deli- 
cacy of touch such as the painters of miniatures were wont to 
employ. There is a settled sadness in his strain, a half-uncon- 
scious melancholy—not, perhaps, the deep, irreparable sorrow of 
one for whom, as he himself expresses it, 


“The day has more shadows than the night,” 


but a sadness which is not “ akin to pain.” 

From Pamphile Lemay we turn to a poet who rivals him 
“in elegance and elevation of thought,” but whose Muse takes 
a more joyous note and sings with the freedom and clearness 
of a bird upon the wing. Louis Honoré Fréchette is to-day, 
throughout Canada and the United States, greeted as the poet- 
laureate of Canada. His verses to Pamphile Lemay are in- 
teresting on more than one account, because of the early 
friendship which evidently existed between them, and the gene- 
rous freedom from all envy or jealousy which induced him to 
hail the distinction deservedly won by a former associate. They 
are dated from Chicago and addressed to Pamphile Lemay as 
‘poet-laureate of the University of Laval. The poetry of M. 
Fréchette is of a high order; it shows a varietv*of conception 
and a tenderness and delicacy in the treatment of his subjects. 
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His lines to various persons, whether -distinguished in public 
life or endeared to the author by some private ties, are: particu- 
larly happy. Amongst these are lines to Longfellow, which 
must be appreciated by all admirers of the immortal author of 
“Evangeline.” He isa truly national poet; but his inspiration 
is not found, like that of Cremazie, so much in the past as in 
present, goods. That grand, dim old Canada, region of the 
savage huntsman and the pioneer, the voyageur, the trapper, and 
the missionary, with their all but fabulous doings, is not the 
Canada which Fréchette usually sings. It is Quebec as it now 
stands : 


“ Perched like an eagle on her promontory’s height, 
Bathing her rocky feet in the giant flood below!” 


It is Montreal as it now is; the glories of Niagara, the Saguenay, 

- Mille Isles (the Thousand Isles), Cape Eternity, Beloeil Lake, 
Lake Beauport, Cape Tourmente, and so on—it is the beautiful 
natural scenery which still retains a picturesque wildness. It is 
to people now living or but recently departed that his strophes 
are addressed. He sings rather of what Canada still has than 
of what has passed away from her for ever. He is the poet of 
the present, as Cremazie of the past; the poet of joy and joyous 
nature, as Lemay of sadness and the autumn tints of earth; he 
sings the “ Alleluia,” and this poem is not without significance, 
for he also hymns the alleluia of his country. There is a 
warmth, a freshness, a human life and joy about the poems which 
is as refreshing as the sound of wholesome and unrestrained 
laughter. It may be questioned whether he has the deep reli- 
gious fervor of some of the other Canadian writers, but his Muse 
is nevertheless Christian and 


“Chants the triumph of a God!” 


In this poem of the “ Alleluia” there are some fine stanzas. The 
author feels that his theme is a grand one, and his verse is 
proud, triumphal, joyous—such a song as Judith might have 
sung to the people of God. He hears 


“The voices sounding yet in the meadows of space,” 


and the 


“ Brilliant concert of worlds, 
The silent rocks, 
The immensity of space, 
And ye, ye caves profound, 
Singing of heaven’s King!” 
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M. Fréchette’s greatest work is undoubtedly his drama or 
tragedy of “ Papineau,” based on thrilling events in the history 
of his race. We cannot attempt any appreciation of it here, 
though there are grand bursts of patriotism and love of country 
scattered throughout. It will suffice to say that it was crowned 
by the French Academy. His “ Discovery of the Mississippi” 
is very fine and dedicated to a member of the French Academy. 
His “ Canadian Year,” verses for each month, are most pleasing ; 
so those upon the natural scenery of Canada, which are very 
fine. 

M. Fréchette at present lives in Montreal, but for some time 
resided in Quebec, and, crossing the boundaries, remained five 
years in the great metropolis of the West, Chicago. He is stilla 
young man, and, if he fulfils the promise of his youth and early 
maturity, will leave a name behind him unrivalled in the Cana- . 
dian world of letters. His genial and social qualities have made 
him a, host of friends. 

L. J. C. Fiset also is an author who deserves a share of at- 
tention from the student of Franco-Canadian literature. His 
“Voice of the Past,” composed on the occasion of a great national 
festival of Canadians, St. John the Baptist’s Day, 1858, proves 
him to be of the school of patriotic poets. He, too, predicts a 
glorious destiny for his country, but with his eyes fixed retro- 
spectively upon its past. He apostrophizes the red man: 


“ Pale Manes of the Huron and Algonquin tribes, 
Ye demi-gods of forests, crownless kings, 
What thoughts do ye not bring!” 


He cries out: 


“ Would ye announce to us that hope’s a dream, 
That all things change and scarcely leave a trace, 
That all roads lead to‘naught ?” 


He pays a fine tribute to Champlain, Montcalm, Wolfe, and 
“the immortal Cartier.” To all who have sacrificed themselves 
upon the altar of country he exclaims: 


“ Dormez, ombres chéries,” 


“ Sleep, dear shades !” 


There is a fine inspiration in many things that M. Fiset has 
written. If he lacks the fire which characterizes the war-poems 
of Cremazie, or the deep and solemn beauty of the same writer's 
stanzas upon death, he has none the less true poetic feeling and 
sublimity of thought. His “ Meditation” on the banks of the St. 
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Lawrence is such a one as might well be’ made beside that queen 
of rivers, under the blue, star-frosted canopy of the northern 
night. His “Ode to the Prince of Wales ” is also very graceful, 
prettily conceived, and prettily carried out. 

A moment’s glance at a group of minor poets may not be 
out of place. We have lately read a poem entitled “ Labor 
and Idleness” (“ Travail et Paresse”), by a young verse- 
writer, Ophis Pelletier. This production seems to us re- 
markable when we consider that the writer died very soon 
after leaving college. It is full of imagination; the heureux 
séjour of labor is described, and the description fairly teems with 
palaces inlaid with gold and jewels, diamonds, pearls and 
rubies, many-colored marbles, the myriad-tinted plumage ot 
strange, bright birds, waves of crystal, the beauties of spring, 
and the richness of autumn. There is a wealth of imagery 
and a luxuriance of fancy which time would, perhaps, have 
somewhat pruned. This is but one of many which the young 
poet, early called to the haven of such souls as his, leaves be- 
hind him. 

There are many light, pretty verses from the pen of Felix 
Marchand, of which we may instance ‘‘ The Young Mother at the 
Bedside of her Son” and “ Lines to Spring.” A semi-humorous 
squib from the pen of Charles Laberge, who has written con- 
siderable, is also before us. It is an ingenious conceit and well 
carried out. M. J. Lenoir, another writer who was too early 
called away, has left various poems which display a marked 
ability. The priesthood, as in every other department of lite- 
rature, is represented in verse. We may instance lines by the 
Abbé Raymond, the Abbé Charles Trudel, and others. 

A poet of considerable note among his countrymen is Napo- 
léon Legendre. His poems have been most cordially received 
by the public, and it is a proof of the literary eminence which he 
has obtained that he has been made a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canadian Literature. M. Fréchette has dedicated one 
of his poems to him. 

Another poet of merit is Nerée Beauchemin. His verses 
are sweet, tender, and full of feeling, and there is at times a 
certain loftiness of expression which must inevitably strike the 
reader. M, Fréchette has addressed some lines to him also, in 
which he calls upon him to break with his “ pure song” the 
monotony of vulgar existence. 

But before taking leave of the poetic department of Canadian 
literature we must not omit to mention that there are a large 
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class of authors who have distinguished themselves, if not equally 
in prose and poetry, at least to a great extent in both. Thus 
the Abbé Casgrain, a writer of great vigor and correctness of 
thought, has given to the public some very pleasing verses on 
various subjects. His translation of Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chil- 
lon” is a really creditable production. He tells us himself that 
he did it while very young, but since revised it. He gives us a 
reason for having undertaken the translation in the political ap- 
plication which he found therein to the struggles and disasters 
which his country had experienced. It is dedicated to his friend, 
Alfred Garneau, a son of the great historian mentioned further 
on in these pages. In this dedication the abbé declares that he 
could not help drawing a parallel between the hapless Bonni- 
vard and the “national historian” of Canada, Frangois Xavier 
Garneau, and that hence he desires to place this memorial upon 
the latter’s tomb. The Abbé Casgrain has also written some 
characteristically Canadian poems, such as “ Le Canotier ”’ (the 
boatman) and “ Le Couvreur des Bois” (the trapper). However, 
having read with attention his many pleasing verses, we unhesi- 
tatingly assign him his place, as an eminent man of letters, 
among prose authors. His biography of Marie de |’Incarnation 
is, in the best sense of the word, charming. He penetrates the 
inmost recesses of that chosen soul, and brings forth to the light 
of day those qualities which made her one of the most remark- 
able women of an epoch which produced many remarkable wo- 
men. The Abbé Casgrain has written several shorter biogra- 
phies, among which are one upon F. X. Garneau, the Chevalier 
Falardeau, J. B. Faribault, who himself acquired a claim to 
literary distinction by his valuable compilation, Catalogue of 
Works on the History of America. The abbé’s account of Phi- 
lippe Aubert de Gaspé, of whom we shall have a word to say 
later, is delightful. These are but a few of the biographies, as 
well as essays upon general subjects, which this distinguished 
ecclesiastic has given to Canadian literature. He belongs to an 
old and honorable family in the Province of Quebec, and has a 
wide connection there. Asa writer he is singularly gifted. In 
biography he seems to seize the salient points of his subject 
with marvellous facility. His Paroisse Canadienne in the sev- 
enteenth century gives an insight into rural life under a dif- 
ferent order of things, when the seigneurs still held sway and the 
old feudal manners of European countries were repeated, with 
modifications, under the frosty splendors of a Canadian sky. In 
his. Opuscules, Canadian Legends, and others of the kind the Abbé 
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Casgrain provides not only the best and most instructive read- 
ing that can be given to the young folk, but reading that pos- 
sesses a certain attraction for people of any age. 

Another author who has dealt somewhat in poetry is the 
distinguished historian, F. X. Garneau. No name in Canadian 
annals so deservedly wears the laurel wreath as his. It is the 
more universally and impartially accorded that M. Garneau 
has slept for years “ under the shade of lofty pines, close to the 
famed battle-fields of the past, in view of his native city of Que- 
bec.” It is with something like reverence that we approach 
the consideration of one who, it has been said, “is known whith- 
ersoever the name of Canada has reached ; his fame is insepara- 
ble from the fame of his country.”* For he raised to his native 
land “its most splendid monument.” His praises, which are in 
every mouth, make us feel how poor and insufficient must be 
our notice of him in the present paper. Frangois Xavier Gar- 
neau takes deservedly a front rank not only in the hearts, the 
sentiment of his compatriots, but in the critical and literary esti- 
mate of him. M. Chauveau describes him as “a man of initia- 
tive courage, heroic perseverance, indomitable will, disinterest- 
edness, and self-sacrifice.” There is no doubt of the enduring 
greatness of the Histoire du Canada, and of its taking a lasting 
place among the noblest chronicles of other times and other 
nations. 

Born at Quebec on the 15th of June, 1809, M. Garneau died 
in February, 1866, so that his years of labor were few. The 
story of his youth is most interesting. His first instructor was 
an old man, known as the Bonhomme Parent, who taught in the 
Rue St. Réal in Quebec; but he afterwards attended a school out- 
side the St. Louis Gate established by the celebrated Joseph 
Frangois Perrault, a man who was apparently the Mecenas of 
early Canadian literature. Young Garneau is then described as 
grave, taciturn, and of an almost morbid timidity—a quality 
which he retained till his death. The prettiest picture of his 
youth is where we see him listening to the olden chronicles 
which his grandfather delighted to pour forth. That good old 
man had been an eye-witness of many of the events which his 
illustrious descendant afterwards rendered immortal. There in 
that ancient city of Quebec, so well fitted to be the storehouse 
of memories of glory, and with its walls and gates symbolizing a 
past at variance with the genius of the present century, it was a 
sight to see the old man, bent with years, pointing out to his 


* P. J. O. Chauveau, Funeral oration over the remains of Garneau, 
VOL. XXXVII.—8 
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grandson the scene of this or that combat, reproducing the con- 
fusion, the horror, the glory, the shame, the pride of conquest, 
or the cruel agony of defeat, and pouring all into the ears of a 
boy—a boy eager, inspired, kindling with an enthusiasm which 
was later to find vent in an imperishable monument to his sacred 
country. 

In 1840 M. Garneau began his History of Canada. His 
three years in England, France, and Italy had enabled him to 
examine many archives and store up valuable information. 
But he also went to Albany to consult some State papers which 
had been compiled for the State of New York by permission of 
the French king. The first volume of M. Garneau’s work ap- 
peared in 1845, a second in 1846, and a third in 1848. It has 
since passed through several editions, one of which is now being 
edited and revised by his son, M. Alfred Garneau, also favorably 
known to literature by his poetry. The work was received, 
we may say, with acclamation; for the few exceptions taken 
to it are, for the most part, unimportant.* That it should be so 
received by his fellow-countrymen is not surprising, but its re- 
ception in France was really an ovation. Firmin Didot, Pavie, 
and Moreau, in the Nouvelle Revue Encyclopédique, La Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and the Correspondant, of Paris, all hailed it 
with delight and devoted considerable space to it. Henri 
Martin, the distinguished author of the Histoire de la France 
and other important works, speaks of M. Garneau and his work 
in terms of the highest praise. Dr. Brownson, the prince of 
reviewers, spoke of it enthusiastically. In fact, the History was a 
complete success—more than that: a triumph, national as well as 
personal. One of the most valuable testimonies to its impor- 
tance was a letter addressed to M. Garneau by the commander 
of the French frigate Capricieuse, sent to Quebec by Napoleon 
in 1855 to establish commercial relations with Canada. 

M. Garneau is described as an “humble and devout Catho- 
lic,” a man of unbounded integrity and conscientiousness, and of a 
gentle, affectionate, and altogether lovable character. He is said 
to have been “the type of an accomplished gentleman, of ex- 
quisite politeness and reserve.” His style as a writer was at 
once polished and dignified, with great freedom of thought and 
expression, and unusually vigorous and energetic. Besides his 
greatest work he has written some minor sketches in prose, such 

* The one serious objection to some portions of the first volumes—namely, a straying from 


the path befitting a truly Catholic historian—was removed, and the author fully retracted all 
dangerous opinions, 
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as Travels in England and France. We began to speak of him 
as a versifier and have not yet mentioned his productions in 
‘ the poetic department. Many of his fugitive pieces are to be 
found in M. Huston’s Répertoire National before mentioned. 
His “ Oiseaux Blancs ’’ (Snowbirds), his ‘ Winter,” and his “ Last 
of the Hurons” are the principal. Had M. Garneau written 
nothing else these poems would no doubt entitle him to a place 
among men of letters; but their beauty and poetical expression 
are so obscured by the glory of his great productions that we 
can only offer them as a proof of his versatility. M. Alfred Gar- 
neau, the son of the historian, to whom we have before alluded, 
has inherited much of his father’s talent. His verses are always 
appreciated, and appearing, as they do, in many of the principal 
periodicals, do not need the reflected glory of his father’s name 
to recommend them to the public. 

The Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau also appears in the twofold 
character of poet and prose-writer—perhaps, rather, in a three- 
fold character, as orator too. M. Chauveau’s discourses in 
French and English, especially upon great national occasions, 
are admirable. Lofty and sustained in style, they combine force 
with beauty, enthusiastic outbursts of loyalty and patriotism 
with the calm of a finished speaker. His address upon the 
translation of the relics of Mgr. de Laval is an illustration. 
Another delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment Aux Braves de 1765 is full of exquisite thoughts and senti- 
ments. His funeral oration over the remains of Garneau is one 
of his happiest efforts. There M. Chauveau unites the friend, 
the patriot, and the generous appraiser of another’s well-earned 
fame. In a momentary glance at M. Chauveau as a poet we 
find an appreciation of him by an author * who is no mean 
critic. He speaks of the “ravissante verses of M. Chauveaw 
upon childhood.” This is a strong expression, but the writer 
proceeds to justify it, and compares some of his poems, especially 
one upon “ First Communion,” to the best of a similar class of 
writings by Madame Ségalas,. Beauchesne, or Victor Hugo him- 
self. This is high praise, and may be proved by an examination 
of such fugitive pieces of M. Chauveau's as have appeared from 
time to time. Yet we must regard M. Chauveau mainly as a 
writer of prose—of elegant, classic prose, with a peculiar charm 
of style, a peculiar harmony of diction, a peculiar grace of ex- 
pression. To our thinking there is no so polished master of the 
belle langue of France among all whom the Dominion has pro- 


* The Abbé Casgrain. 
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duced. His novel of Charles Guérin, a story of earlier Canadian 
life, is one of his first productions. His book upon the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, his correspondence in the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, as well as his essays upon literature, history, politics, 
and education scattered through many periodicals and embrac- 
ing a number of years, are all models of style. Many of his most 
interesting articles are to be found in the different numbers of 
the Journal of Public Instruction, which M. Chauveau himself 
founded in 1857. In all his writings are found two sentiments 
which pervade them as the deep chords of the organ pervade a 
hymn—a truly Catholic spirit and an ardent patriotism, which 
lead him into prophetic utterances upon the grand mission of his 
race. There is no doubt that M. Chauveau is one of the inner 
circle of chosen spirits that have long ruled the literary destinies 
of Canada. He has led a busy life, having filled many impor- 
ttant offices in the Dominion. He was for some time president of 
the Senate, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and is now 
thigh-sheriff of Montreal. He is also vice-president of the Royal 
Canadian Society of Literature, recently founded by the Mar- 
«pais of Lorne, to whom great praise is due as the generous pro- 
amoter of every scheme for the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment.of the country over which he rules. This Society received 
.a cordial recognition from the French Academy, upon which, we 
-believe, it is modelled. The secretary of the Académie Fran- 
-gaise, M. Camille Doucet, despatched a congratulatory letter to 
the infant association upon its initial meeting in October, 1882. 
The Abbé Ferland is a name without which even the slight- 
est sketch of Canadian literature cannot be said to be complete. 
In his own style he is inimitable. We were struck at once with 
the -vivacity, life, and coloring of what he has written. The 
Abbé Casgrain thus speaks of him: “ The Episode of 1759 and 
his Histoire de Gamache,” he says, ‘may sustain a comparison, 
as models of style, in finish of execution, with the most delicate 
sketches, the most exquisite word-paintings, the most admi- 
rable crayons of Prosper Merimée or Octave Feuillet.” Now, 
who that has read productions from the subtle and witty pen 
of Prosper Merimée—which could only have been the work of a 
Frenchman, and are only to be defined by French epithets—will 
not consider this the highest praise? And surely the tender- 
ness, the warm human feeling, the vivid sketches of character in 
the works of Octave Feuillet are unsurpassed of their kind. 
Yet all this.is nat tao .much to say of the Abbé Ferland, and we 
will go farther and institute a comparison between him and the 
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American, Washington Irving. With some differences of style 
and local mannerisms, this will be found, we flatter ourselves, to 
be just. The Abbé Ferland’s style is fascinating, and carries 
the reader now into the ice-bound Labrador, into various nooks 
and corners of his own country, or again back into the dim and 
misty regions of primeval Canada. M. Rameau, a French au- 
thor before quoted, says of him: “ The vivacity of feature which 
distinguishes his pictures and the Attic flavor of the French spirit 
prove that upon the banks of the St. Lawrence our tongue has 
degenerated no more than our character.” His long and de- 
tailed account of his stay in Labrador is most interesting. In 
connection with it are published Noses upon the. Plants which he 
collected there. These notes, which are really valuable in a 
scientific point of view, are by another ecclesiastic, the Abbé 
Brunet, also of Quebec. The Abbé Ferland’s most important 
work is his Cours d'Histoire, though he has written many his- 
‘torical sketches, such as A Fragment of History. Like M. Gar- 
neau, the Abbé.Ferland has passed away from Quebec and from 
Canada when at the very pinnacle of his fame. His death, 
which preceded his co-laborer’s by a very short time, was like- 
wise deplored as a national loss. 

We shall next claim the attention of our readers for a man 
who has been called “the first thinker of Canada—Etienne Pa- 
rent.” The Abbé Casgrain remarks “that the first period of 
Canadian literature, from 1840 to 1860, had the rare good for- 
tune to produce a thinker like Etienne Parent, a historian like 
Garneau, and a poet like Cremazie.” Casgrain points to a vital 
defect in this profound thinker—-namely, he allows himself to be 
carried away now and again from the straight path of the high- 
est philosophy, which is and must be under the influence of 
religion, into the crooked bypaths of what is called modern 
thought. This is certainly to be deplored. However, his studies 
upon Spiritualism and his lectures upon The Intellect in its Re- 
lations with Society are both remarkable for their depth and 
vigor. Reading them one must find a certain aptness in the 
comparison instituted between Parent and Victor Cousin. 
There is the same subtility of perception, range of thought, and 
power in grasping a subject. M. Parent's discourse upon Zhe 
Importance and the Duties of Commerce is an admirable _illus- 
tration of his style. His views on political economy, his ex- 
cellent and practical suggestions on many vital points, are 
worthy of careful note. The following paragraph is taken from 
the foregoing: “The principles of political economy,” he says, 
“are not absolute like those of morality, with which we may 
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not tamper; they are but human theories and are necessarily 
flexible and variable like those who conceive them. Morality 
comes from God and is as immutable as its Author; policy 
comes from man and is as changeable as man himself and his 
surroundings.” In 1852 he delivered at Saint-Roch another 
discourse, Considerations on the Destiny of the Working Classes, 
which is full of profound thought and just and careful obser- 
vation. Some of his works are not unworthy of the great- 
est of political economists. M. Parent was born at Beauport, 
near Quebec, in 1801, but spent portions of his long life in 
various cities of the Dominion, such as Toronto and Ottawa, 
in consequence of being connected with the government. He 
died in 1875, in the latter city, at the age of seventy-four. He 
was then under-secretary of state. 

One of the most poetic figures in literary Canada is undoubt- 
edly Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, whose first work is a phenome- 
non, insomuch that it was written when the author was some 
seventy-five years of age. He led, in the time-honored manor of 
the Seigneurs de Gaspé, an almost patriarchal life, and in his book, 
Canadians of Old, he simply put into stirring prose events and 
circumstances which would have rung out in fiery verse in the 
war-ballads of the ancients. This book made an extraordinary 
sensation. The reviews thereupon are a panegyric. It was 
hailed with delight as an essentially true and perfect description 
of local manners, customs, and dwellings. When put into an 
English dress by Mrs. Pennée, of Quebec, it elicited warm praise 
from journals of eminence. 

A word here of a man who, having made himself prominent 
as among the first of Canadian artists, has likewise devoted him- 
self to the culture of letters. In spite of his busy life as a paint- 
er M. Bourassa has written considerable, and the quality is in 
greater proportion than the quantity. His style is refined, deli- 
cate, spiritual ; there are the dreamy visions of an artistic world 
in it, the peace, the calm that come from a long preponderance 
in an organization of the ideal. But there is warm human sym- 
pathy in every line of his writings, whether M. Bourassa goes 
into fiction or confines himself to reality, as in his travels in 
Italy and other parts of the Continent. 

Oscar Dunn, among a school of younger authors, is a man of 
mark. Asa journalist his ability is undisputed. He has edited 
the Journal of Public Instruction and been connected with other 
periodicals. There is an earnestness, strength, and vigor in what 
he writes, as well as a fund of solid information, practical sense, 
and keen perception of the points at issue. His Lecture pour 
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Tous touches ably upon many current topics. Mr. Dunn, still a 
young man, is among the rising /ittérateurs of the day. 

A witty and brilliant writer is Arthur Buies, now residing in 
Montreal, though formerly of Quebec. His book upon the Sa- 
guenay is charming in its vivacity and deeply interesting in its 
accounts of that favored region.. M. Buies has written a great 
deal, and his writings have become very popular. Faucher de: 
St. Maurice, also of the younger school of authors, has contri- 
buted to current literature many agreeable books of travel, such 
as Two Years in Mexico, descriptions of places on the Gulf of St.. 
Lawrence, and many others. M. George de Boucherville, bro- 
ther of a former premier of the name, has confined himself prin- 
cipally to novelettes which are of a light but very pleasing cha- 
racter. The best known is, perhaps, One Lost and Two Found, 
an English rendering of the name which, perhaps, scarcely ex- 
presses it. M. de Boucherville belongs to an old and distin- 
guished family prominent in the political and social life of the 
province; hence his name served as an introduction to works 
which at once took a hold of the people. 

We close with the following prediction of Canada's literary 
future from the pen of Abbé Casgrain, to whom we have been 
more than once indebted in the preparation of this paper: 


“Tf, as is indisputable,” he says, “a literature is the reflection of the 
morals, the character, the aptitudes, and the genius of a nation; if it retains 
the imprint of the places wherein it took rise, the different aspects of na- 
ture, landscapes, views, and horizons, ours will be grave, meditative, spiri- 
tual, religious, evangelizing like our missionaries, generous as our mar- 
tyrs, energetic and persevering as our early pioneers. It will also be of 
vast proportions, like our rivers, our wide horizons, our mighty nature; it 
will be mysterious as the echoes of our immense and impenetrable forests ; 
vivid as the lightning flashes of our Aurora Borealis; melancholy as our 
pale evenings of autumn, wrapped in their vaporous mists; deep as the 
austere blue of our heavens, chaste and pure as the virginal mantles of our 
long winters. But it will be essentially religious and believing; such will 
be its characteristic form and expression; or, if not, it will die, and of a 
moral suicide. This is its only condition of being, its sole motive power; 
it has no other, any more than our race has any principle of life without 
faith and religion. From the day it ceases to believe it will cease to exist. 
The incarnation of its thought, the embodiment of its intelligence, litera- 
ture must carry out its destiny. 

“Thus,” he continues, “ it will be the faithful mirror of our little nation 
in the various phases of its existence, with its ardent faith, its noble aspira- 
tions, its outbursts of enthusiasm, its traits of heroism, its generous pas- 
sion of self-sacrifice. It will not be stamped with the seal of modern real- 
ism, which is the outcome of materialistic thought, and will have, on this 
account, greater spontaneity, originality, and activity.” 
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EDUCATION IN IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 


ONE gratifying fact in the recent history of Ireland is the 
progress that has been made in popular education. Each of the 
last four census returns shows a steady increase throughout the 
country in the number able to read and write, and the growing 
numbers of schools and scholars indicate a still faster progress 
in the immediate future. Forty years ago, when the population 
numbered over eight millions, Ireland had only two thousand 
three hundred national schools with a nominal attendance of two 
hundred and eighty thousand pupils. Now, though the popula- 
tion has fallen to a little over five millions, the number of schools 
has risen to nearly eight thousand, attended by eleven hundred 
thousand children. The pupils in the Christian Brothers’ schools 
have risen in the same time from six to twenty-five thousand. 
The distinctively Protestant schools, which in 1841 had nearly a 
hundred thousand pupils, have, it is true, fallen in their atten- 
dance, but even with that deduction the increase in the number 
of school-children in Ireland is enormous. In 1841 scarcely five 
per cent. of the population attended schools, while twenty-five 
per cent. is the attendance in the present year. Whatever may 
be said of the Irish schools in comparison with those of other 
lands, it is undeniable that they have made a greater relative 
progress of late years than those of almost any civilized nation. 
The Irish Catholics are fast effacing the badge of ignorance im- 
posed on them by the Penal Code—a code whose effects, it 
should be borne in mind, have survived the Act of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

The increase in the number of schools and pupils is of course 
not sufficient alone to show that education in a country is in a 
satisfactory state. Schools, like other institutions, may be ineffi- 
cient or efficient, and a mere list of their numbers, though use- 
ful, is by no means a sure index of the state of popular educa- 
tion. Irregular attendance of pupils, and careless or incompe- 
tent teachers, can keep a people in ignorance though the country 
be overspread with schools. Such, it is said, was really the case 
in Ireland thirty years ago. According to the reports of the 
government inspectors not more than thirty per cent. of the 
pupils whom they examined could read fairly. Of late years 
the system of yearly examinations has been established as a 
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guide to the partial payment of the teachers, and in consequence 
a fair estimate can be formed of the real efficiency of the Irish 
schools. It will, perhaps, be a surprise to Americans to learn 
that in the elementary branches of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic the Irish common schools are now decidedly ahead of those 
of England, and even of Scotland. A certain amount is paid 
to the school in which he has been taught for each pupil who 
successfully passes for the first time an inspector's examination 
in any one of those three branches. In England last year, of 
every hundred pupils who had been taught reading eighty-nine . 
could read, while in Ireland the number was over ninety-two. 
In writing and arithmetic the percentage of pupils that passed 
muster in English schools was respectively eighty and seventy- 
five, while in the Irish it rose to ninety-four and seventy-six. 
This result is all the more remarkable as the pay of the Irish 
teachers averages almost exactly the half of that paid to the 
English. In fact, the general superiority of the English schools, 
with the enormous funds lavished on them and their ample sup- 
ply of normal schools and other educational appliances scarcely 
known in Ireland, was until lately scarcely questioned even in 
Ireland itself, while in England it was assumed as a matter of 
course. But the figures are there made up, too, by officials of 
the government in both cases, and they tell an unmistakable tale 
in favor of the common schools of Ireland. 

It is hard to say whether the Irish national schools should be 
regarded as denominational or otherwise. In practice the great 
majority of them are recognized as either Catholic or Protes- 
tant by the people. A large number of the girls’ schools are 
taught by nuns, and the great majority of the managers in 
whose hands the appointment of the teachers and general con- 
trol of the schools are placed are either Catholic priests or min- 
isters of the various Protestant denominations. The pupils al- 
most invariably correspond to the religion of the managers: 
Protestant pupils attend the schools under Protestant manage- 
ment, and Catholics almost exclusively make up the attendance 
in the schools managed by the Catholic clergy. By a strange 
anomaly, however, the government authorities persist in regard- 
ing all alike as undenominational. A school may be attached to 
a church or meeting-house, and its manager may be expressly 
appointed because he is a clergyman and likely to recommend it 
to his co-religionists, but the authorities refuse to recognize the 
religious character of the school itself. Catholic doctrines must 
not be taught, Catholic prayers used, or even Catholic books 
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shown in any national school except at stated times. The na- 
tional system connives at Catholic schools, but refuses to offi- 
cially recognize them. In the schools under its immediate con- 
trol the teachers are invariably chosen from different creeds, no 
matter what the religion of the district and in spite of the fact 
that almost no class of the population wishes for irreligious 
schools. Normal schools come under the head of the institu- 
tions entirely controlled by the Education Board, and to them 
the system of mixed teachers, in nearly inverse ratio to the 
religion of the people, is strictly applied. In consequence few 
Catholics attend them; and this, perhaps, is the most serious evil 
of the system. Why a government which professes no creed 
should spend the public money on institutions which the great 
majority of the public refuse to use is a puzzle to strangers, but 
in truth it is only a surviving relic of the system which once 
refused to acknowledge the legal existence of a “ papist” in 
Catholic Ireland. 

To form a correct idea of Irish public education it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind what has been the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards the mass of the people during the past few gene- 
rations. As far as three-fourths of the nation are concerned, the 
policy of the government was not merely not to educate, but 
to take every precaution against their being educated by any 
means. Other governments have been grossly neglectful in the 
matter of public education, but to the English government of 
Ireland during the last century alone belongs the bad pre-emi- 
nence of actively enforcing national ignorance by all the powers 
of law. Its notion of public education was summed up in the 
extirpation of “ popery,” and any teaching which did not include 
that was absolutely felonious. <A highly significant chapter in 
history could be formed from various acts of Parliament relat- 
ing to public education in Ireland. In 1733 the first essay at a 
common-school system was made in Ireland, and its object was 
stated to be “to instruct the children of Roman Catholics and 
other poor natives in English, in industrial occupations and the 
principles of the Protestant Establishment.” Thirty-five years 
later the Hibernian Military and Marine Schools were establish- 
ed, and their purpose was concisely stated : “ to save the sons and 
daughters of absent or deceased soldiers and sailors from popery, 
beggary, and idleness.”” The next essay, made in 1792, after the 
first relaxation of the Penal Code, was milder in words, though 
not, indeed, to “ popery.” A grant was made to establish schools 
to an “ Association for Discountenancing Vice and Promoting 
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the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian Religion ’’—that is 
to say, the religion by law established in Ireland. The associa- 
tion with the long name proved as unsuccessful as its predeces- 
sors in the task of rooting out Catholicity, and in 1806 the Lon- 
don Hibernian Society reduced its undertaking to the simpler 
form of “building schools and circulating the Scriptures in Ire- 
land.” The onslaught on “popery’’ was evidently weakening, 
and, in fact, five years later a society was formed which actually 
promised to discourage proselytism in its schools, and only asked 
that the Bible should be read therein without note or comment. 
To this society, composed almost entirely of Protestants, lay and 
clerical, the whole sum annually devoted to education by Par- 
liament was entrusted for nearly twenty years. Asa matter of 
course in those days the great bulk of these funds was applied 
to supporting schools directed by Protestant ministers and taught 
by Protestant teachers, but Catholic schools were not absolutely 
excluded from a share in them, provided they would make read- 
ing of the Bible part of their teaching. Even the Douay, or 
Catholic, version would do, but “ no Bible, no school money ” was: 
the rule. It was certainly a mighty abasement in the claims of 
government to come down from the “ extirpation of popery ” to 
merely asking the Irish Catholics to read the Bible, but even 
this the Irish Catholics were not willing to concede. They had 
ever steadily refused to acknowledge any right, in the authorities 
to teach religion, and they entertained well-founded suspicions 
of their honesty ; so after a few trials they refused absolutely to 
haveanything to do with the Education Society. Fora while the 
latter paid little heed to the fact that its schools were useless to 
four-fifths of the population. They applied the funds entrusted to 
them to the schools that made no objection to Bible-reading, and 
let the Catholics go without any. But an end came to this plea- 
sant state of things. O'Connell thundered at the door of Parlia- 
ment until Catholic Emancipation was wrung from the fears, if 
not from the justice, of George IV. and his ministry. The Ca- 
tholic complaints of their exclusion from the benefits of public 
education grew louder and louder and would no longer be de- 
nied. Finally, in 1831, the then Irish Secretary of State, Lord 
Stanley, proposed to establish a system of national education 
from which all interference with any form of religion should be 
strictly excluded, and provision made for the separate religious 
instruction of all denominations. A board of seven commis- 
sioners was appointed to carry out this system, and for the first 
time the Catholics of Ireland were admitted to share in the 
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public-school funds on nominally equal terms with the rest of 
the population. 

Though admitted in principle, however, the equal rights of 
the Catholics were far from being secured in practice. The 
practical control of the whole system was left in the hands of the 
Board of Education, in accordance with the bureaucratic organi- 
zation of government in Ireland, and on the board the Catholic 
representation was little more than nominal. Two commis- 
sioners out of seven was deemed an ample guarantee of Catholic 
interests by the government, while five. were appointed to secure 
‘the rights of the Protestant sects, which formed scarcely a fifth 
of the nation. Six of the commissioners were unpaid, and the 
seventh was the virtual director of the whole administration. 
The latter office was conferred on a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister who had previously conducted a private school in Dublin. 
The assistants in this were quickly transferred to the Education 
Office, and the Normal School for training teachers was specially 
entrusted to their care. Their worthy chief also took on him- 
self and his assistants the work of providing nearly all the books 
to be used in the Irish national schools. It need not be said that 
everything relating to Irish nationality and the Catholic Church 
was most carefully excluded from these books. So far, indeed, 
were the precautions carried in that respect that Lover’s little 
ballad, “‘ The Angels’ Whisper,” having been inserted in one of 
the readers, it was afterwards removed.as smacking too strongly 
of Catholic ideas! But the mere exclusion of Catholic ideas 
from the school-books was not all. Dr. Whately, an English- 
man, had lately been made Protestant archbishop of Dublin and 
also a member of the Education Commission. As the number of 
his flock was not so great as to occupy much of the archbishop’s 
time, he resolved to try his hand at “rooting out Romanism” 
through the agency of the national schools. In public this _ 
model archbishop professed the strongest wish to carry out the 
principles originally laid down for the system, but in private he 
did not hesitate to record his hopes of quietly undermining the 
faith of the Irish people through the agency of the national 
schools. The Bible had been expressly excluded from the list 
of school-books, but his grace quietly endeavored to slip it in 
again under anew form. A special translation of portions of 
Scripture was made by himself and two other Protestant clergy- 
men, and introduced into the national schools under the title of 
Scripture extracts. It was intended to gradually extend the 
extracts till the whole Bible should be included in them, and by 
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that time it was hoped that the Irish Catholics would wake 
up some morning to find themselves genuine Protestants. Dr. 
Whately, however, had underrated the intelligence of the Irish 
people. He succeeded, indeed, in getting his “extracts” into 
use in a considerable number of schools under Protestant teachers, 
but an attempt to force them into the model schools in a country 
town led to an outcry which ended in his own withdrawal from 
the board. The Scripture extracts were dropped and some 
attempts made at satisfying the claims of the Catholics to equal 
rights. The numbers of the board were ultimately increased to 
twenty, of whom one-half are Catholics, though by no means Ca- 
tholic representatives, as they are only government nominees. 
Notwithstanding these concessions, however, it cannot be said 
that the system is by any means as yet satisfactory to the Irish peo- 
ple. Its traditions are wholly out of sympathy with the popular 
wishes, and in Ireland official traditions are.a power greater than 
viceroys or acts‘of Parliament. Mixed education is the official 
ideal in the Irish school system, and, though it unwillingly con- 
cedes a control over the primary schools to the Catholic repre- 
sentatives, it continues the struggle to force its own theories on 
all the higher branches of education. Thus the Irish Catholics 
are virtually excluded from the normal schools, and to some 
extent also from the model schools and technical schools which 
are supported out of the taxes levied on them. In popular edu- 
cation no doubt much has been done, but until its entire manage- 
ment is brought into sympathy with the will of the people no 
system of national education can properly fulfil its object. 

The state of university education in Ireland is a most peculiar 
one, and constitutes by no means the least important grievance 
under which the Catholic population still labors. It must be 
borne in mind that universities in Europe have a much more 
important legal position than they have in America. Admission 
to, or rank in, the professions of law and medicine are still toa 
considerable extent under university control, either directly or 
indirectly, and education in a university is of much higher prac- 
tical importance for success in any profession than it is in the 
United States. Down to 1849 a complete monopoly of univer- 
sity education in Ireland was secured to Trinity College, an 
institution framed on the most offensive principles of Protestant 
supremacy as formerly embodied in the Penal Code. Its govy- 
ernors, its teachers, and the holders of its scholarships were all 
required to profess the doctrines of the English Church; its 
course of studies was entirely Protestant; and the Protestant 
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Archbishop of Dublin was, in virtue of his office, its highest 
officer, or Visitor. That Catholics might enter its classes, but 
could not hope to share in its prizes or offices, only added bitter- 
ness to the injustice of maintaining such an institution as the 
national university of Ireland. A fraction of less than one-eighth 
of the population was the only class recognized by law as entitled 
to share in its endowments. It should be remembered that 
Trinity owes its rich endowments, not to the liberality of mem- 
bers of the favored denomination, but to grants of public pro- 
perty made in former years at the expense chiefly of the Irish 
Catholics. Lands amounting to one per cent. of the entire soil 
of Ireland were settled on it for the purposes of public education, 
and the whole of the revenues derived from those lands is still 
applied to the benefit of a mere handful of the Irish population. 
In consequence Irish Catholics were practically debarred from 
university education in their own land except under terms of 
inferiority and at the most serious risk of losing their faith. As 
a matter of fact few Catholics, not one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber of students, ever entered Trinity; nor, though its fellow- 
ships have now been nominally thrown open to them, are there 
at present, we believe, a hundred Catholics among its twelve , 
hundred students. 

The injustice of thus excluding the majority of the nation 
from the advantages of a higher education induced the govern- 
ment to establish a second university, the “ Queen’s,” in 1840, 
with colleges in Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. The revenues of 
Trinity were not interfered with, but grants were made from the 
public funds to the new university, which was avowedly intended 
for the benefit of the majority of the population, which declined 
to profit by the Protestant teachings of Trinity. Unfortunately 
the government, while admitting the justice of the Irish Catho- 
lics’ objections to Trinity, simply provided an equally objection- 
able substitute in the Queen’s University. The Anglican portion 
of the population was left to receive Anglican religious train- 
ing in its university, while it was thought ample justice to the 
Catholics that they should not be required to receive it in the 
Queen’s University. Catholicity was alike excluded from both, 
and the teaching staff of the Queen’s colleges was overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant and to a considerable extent un-Irish. Indeed, 
the Belfast College was virtually handed over to the Presby- 
terians, a body numbering little over a tenth of the population 
of Ireland. A Presbyterian minister endorsed by the General 
Assembly of his church, practically if not formally, was made its 
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president, and not a single Catholic, except one whose profes- 
sorship was merely nominal, was placed on its staff. Cork 
College received a Catholic as president, but a majority of 
Protestant professors, though eleven-twelfths of the inhabitants 
expected to send students to attend its lectures were Catholics. 
In still more Catholic Galway a few Catholic professors were 
deemed quite enough concession to Catholic educational claims. 
In all three colleges the teaching was based on the exclusion of 
all religion, the idea of the founders evidently being that though 
Catholics might object to laying aside their religion in favor of 
a distinctive form of Protestantism, they could have no objec- 
tion to laying it aside when they were not asked to take anything 
in exchange. As might have been expected, such was not the 
case. Though considerable inducements have been held out to 
students in the shape of scholarships and substantial prizes, the 
bulk of the Irish people have steadily held aloof from the Queen's 
colleges. In the medical department a certain proportion have 
used them, especially in Cork, but compared with the population 
of the country their number is insignificant. In Cork and Galway, 
where the populations are Catholic in something like the pro- 
portions of twelve to one, two hundred and twenty-five students 
entered last year, of whom one hundred and twelve were Catho- 
lics; while in Belfast, the capital of a province about half Catholic, 
only eight Catholics out of a hundred and fifty students were 
found to present themselves for admission. 

An experience of thirty years having conclusively shown the 
utter inutility of the Queen’s University to the majority of the 
Irish people, it was dissolved last year and a new institution 
established in its place. This is the present Royal University 
of Ireland, which now shares with Trinity College the exclusive 
right of granting degrees in the country. Unlike Trinity, it is 
not a teaching body. Its functions are to examine candidates 
from any college, and, after the requisite number of examinations, 
extending over a number of years, to award degrees. A certain 
number of prizes and exhibitions are offered for the most suc- 
cessful students at the various examinations, but they are by 
no means so numerous as those formerly offered in the Queen's 
University. It is also provided that after seven years the fellows, 
or examiners, shall be chosen by competition from the graduates. 
These fellowships are thirty-two in number, and the pay of each 
is two thousand dollars a year. For the present they are ap- 

pointed by the senate, which is the governing body of the 
university and is composed nearly equally of Catholics and non- 
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Catholics. Besides acting as examiners the fellows may be 
required to teach in any college approved by the senate in 
which students are following the course prescribed by the uni- 
versity. It is generally understood that a certain number, ten 
or twelve, will be assigned to the Catholic University which has 
been for many years maintained by private contributions in 
Dublin. Meanwhile the Episcopalian Trinity College is left in 
full enjoyment of its princely revenues, and the Presbyterian or 
indifferent Queen's colleges continue to receive a support of a 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars a year from the public 
funds. Still, small as is the concession, it has already had a 
marked effect. The now defunct Queen’s University, after thirty 
years’ existence and with all the inducements offered in the shape 
of numerous exhibitions, could only muster three hundred and 
seventy entrances last year. The new university, though hur- 
riedly opened after both the Queen’s colleges and Trinity had 
filled up their classes, had fully five hundred entrances. In other 
words, the number now commencing a university career in Ire- 
land is nearly double what it was two years ago. This increase 
is mainly drawn from the ranks of the Catholic population, and 
it would be hard to overestimate its importance on the future 
of the country. 

From the universities we turn naturally to the schools from 
which their students are drawn. In America they would be 
called either colleges or high-schools, but in Ireland they are 
usually designated intermediate schools, as occupying a place 
between the primary schools and the universities. Their total 
number is between three and four hundred, of which about two 
hundred are for boys, with a total attendance of about twelve 
thousand. It would be more accurate to say that such was the 
attendance a couple of years ago, for changes are now so rapidly 
going on that it is impossible to say what it is at present. In- 
deed, until quite lately scarcely any reliable information could be 
obtained by a stranger about the condition of the Irish interme- 
diate schools. Since Catholic Emancipation government took lit- 
tle or no concern in the matter, and there was no general system 
among the schools themselves from which information could be 
readily obtained. Under the system of Protestant ascendency 
a good deal of public money had been devoted to founding and 
endowing classical schools as feeders to Trinity College, and, of 
course, for the exclusive use of members of the state church ; but 
when the political importance of that institution began to wane 
it was not thought worth while to take any further interest in 
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the matter. The Protestant schools already established, such 
as the Royal Schools, the Diocesan Schools, Erasmus Smith’s 
Schools, and the Incorporated Society Schools, were left in the 
enjoyment of their revenues uncontrolled by the state and 
preserving a certain connection with Trinity College. If the 
Catholic majority wanted colleges they were left to provide 
them at their own cost, while the wealthy minority was am- 
ply supplied at the public expense. Such, in plain words, was 
the educational equality enjoyed by the Irish people for a full 
half-century after Catholic Emancipation. 

The injustice of the existing arrangements, however, at length 
was made too notorious by the repeated complaints of the Ca- 
tholics, and in 1878 a measure was introduced for the improve- 
ment of intermediate education in Ireland. At that time there 
were about twelve thousand pupils attending such schools, not 
more than half of whom were Catholics, though the latter form 
nearly four-fifths of the population. The disproportion is not to 
be wondered at, as, owing to the circumstances just referred to, 
the number of Protestant colleges and collegiate schools was 
nearly double that of the Catholic. It is true that very few of 
the former had been established in recent years, but the old: 
endowments kept up the supply independent of any special pub- 
lic liberality on the part of the non-Catholic population. With 
these endowments the government did not meddle, but it appro- 
priated five million dollars from the surplus funds of the dises- 
tablished church to promote intermediate education in Ireland 
on the terms of equality for all religions. A board of seven com- 
missioners, three Catholics and four Protestants, was entrusted 
with the management of this fund, the interest of which was to 
be divided among Catholic and Protestant schools alike in the 
form of prizes to students and results fees to the teachers. The 
board was to employ a staff of examiners and hold yearly ex- 
aminations of all pupils who presented themselves in the subjects 
set forth in its programme. These included all the subjects usu- 
ally taught in a college course, as ancient and modern languages, 
English literature, mathematics, the physical sciences, music, and 
drawing. A three years’ course in each was arranged, and six- 
teen, seventeen, and eighteen years fixed as the maximum age 
for winning prizes in the first, second, and third or highest classes 
respectively. The first examinations were held at various places 
through the country in 1879. 

The new system at first was not regarded with much hope 


by the Irish Catholics. They had complained that the public 
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endowments were unfairly applied to give a small section of the 
population superior educational advantages over themselves, and 
in answer they were offered permission to compete with the 
favored section for funds to carry on their own education. The 
whole grant was much less than the endowments enjoyed ex- 
chusively by the minority, but it was only in that grant that the 
majority were allowed to aspire to compete for some share in 
their own revenues. Among the favored classes there was little 
doubt but that they would nearly monopolize the benefits of the 
new arrangements. Their schools were amply provided with 
teachers from the Protestant university and long trained in pre- 
paring their pupils for its examinations, while both advantages 
were wanting to the Catholic schools. The Catholics them- 
selves had little hope of rivalling their favored opponents, but 
nevertheless they threw themselves eagerly into the competi- 
tion. The results of the public examinations proved a complete 
surprise to both parties. Not only did the Catholic schools win 
a large proportion of the results fees awarded for pupils who 
“passed ” the examination, but their pupils carried away many 
of the highest prizes awarded to individual merit. A rapid in- 
' crease followed in the number of candidates at the next year’s 
examination, and a still greater the following year, and the re- 
sults were still more favorable as the Catholic schools grew fa- 
miliar with the examinations and systematized their teaching. 
In 1879 less than four thousand presented themselves for exami- 
nation, and two thousand three hundred passed. The following 
year the candidates rose to five thousand five hundred, and the 
passes to four thousand ; and in 1881 nearly seven thousand pre- 
sented themselves, of whom forty-seven hundred passed. In fact, 
the numbers of students increased so rapidly that the board had 
to reduce the scale of its prizes very considerably this year, and 
at the same time to raise the standard of merit. The result has 
been a slight decrease in the number of girls—for both sexes 
share in the Intermediate Examinations—this year, but the com- 
petition was, if anything, far keener among the students, and a 
complete majority of all the prizes was carried off by the pu- 
pils of the Catholic schools. Candidates are divided into three 
grades according to age, and gold and silver medals are awarded 
to the first and second respectively in each grade. In all three 
the gold medals, and in two the silver ones, were won by the stu- 
dents from Catholic schools, and of a total of somewhat over sev- 
en hundred exhibitions and prizes of all grades they obtained four 
hundred in spite of the advantages enjoyed by their competitors. 
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The emulation among the schools which has been awakened 
by the public examinations is a more important benefit to Irish 
education than the money-grants. There has been an immensely 
greater amount of study in all the Irish schools since the passing 
of the Intermediate Act. + Catholic and non-Catholic schools 
alike have advanced in consequence, but it is more especially 
among the former that progress is noticeable. The latter, in- 
deed, already possessed a certain system of competition among 
themselves in the form of the entrance examinations for Trinity 
College, while the Catholic schools were entirely isolated and had 
no facilities for testing their strength even among themselves. The 
establishment of a definite three years’ course of studies, too, has 
had a useful effect in bringing system into all the schools. A very 
important point, too, which is especially revealed by the latest 
examination is that the Christian Brothers’ schools, which were 
hitherto regarded as essentially primary in their education, are 
pushing into the rank of intermediate schools, and their pupils 
hold their own well among their competitors. Higher classes 
are formed for these pupils, and thus the increase in the facilities 
for higher education among the Irish Catholics ot late years is 
much greater than is indicated even by the number of new col- 
leges founded. Under the action of the new university exami- 
nations a similar progress will no doubt be made by Catholic 
boarding-schools. Many of them will become university col- 
leges, at least in part, and the next few years promise to work a 
complete educational revolution in the condition of Ireland. 

it should not be forgotten that the system of competitive ex- 
aminations which is now so extensively applied to the Irish schools 
and colleges is open to some objections. It is asserted by many 
that its tendency is to induce students to seek rather a shallow 
knowledge of many subjects than real learning in any one, and 
also that it tends to promote a spirit of self-sufficiency that is pre- 
judicial to genuine advancement. To some extent these charges 
are well founded. The principle of competitive examinations is 
applied in the British Empire to an extent that would astonish 
Americans. Not only every branch of the civil service but also 
commissions in the army, and even clerkships in most of the 
banks and other public institutions, are now filled in accordance 
with the results of competitions in book-knowledge. The ex- 
aminations vary according to the different offices and are often 
on an enormous scale. It is quite common to have seven or 
eight hundred competitors examined for perhaps a hundred 
offices in the Inland Revenue or Post-Office. The Indian civil- 
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service examinations are a far severer test than those of an ordi- 
nary university in the amount of knowledge required to secure a 
pass. Unfortunately, however, it has been found that to pass 
an examination the system of cramming is far more effectual 
than real study. Civil-service “grinders ” are a prominent class 
among the ranks of teachers and by no means a desirable one. 
The grinder’s business is not to instruct so much as to familiar- 
ize his pupils with the particular questions they are likely to be 
asked on a given subject; and to such a point of perfection has 
the system been carried that it is quite possible for a skilful 
grinder to make a pupil with the merest smattering of a subject 
pass an examination in which a thoroughly competent rival igno- 
rant of the examiner’s peculiarities would be ignominiously re- 
jected. The length of the course, however, and the number of 
subjects, will probably be a sufficient guard, for some years at 
least, against any system of mere cramming in the Irish schools. 
Meanwhile there is no question but the amount of study in them 
has been largely increased and a definite direction has been 
given to it such as it never possessed before. For the present 
there is no danger of too large an educated class in Ireland. 
From the circumstances to which allusion has already been made 
the Irish Catholics are by no means adequately represented 
either in professional or literary life, and there is an ample field 
for them to fill in both in their own country. It is only through 
the colleges that they can work their way into it, and the in- 
creased work in the colleges now going on cannot fail to show 
increased work in the active business of life in the course of the 
next few years. 

Much undoubtedly is still needed to make public education in 
Ireland what it should be. The want of trained teachers in the 
national schools is a serious evil and cripples their teaching in 
all subjects above the elementary ones. The model and similar 
schools might afford the means of a cheap and full education to 
many thousands of pupils who are now unable to pay their way 
in colleges and have in consequence to content themselves with 
a very limited range of schooling. Technical schools, such as 
are common on the Continent of Europe, are almost unknown in 
Ireland except in connection with the reformatories, and the 
agricultural schools under the National Board of Education are 
almost utterly worthless. The whole system. needs to be put 
in sympathy with the feelings and religion of the people, tho- 
roughly and not in a half-permissive way as at present. Let 
the Irish people regulate their own education according to their 
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own wants, and not have it fixed by the theories of a knot of 
officials, and the real effect of the national schools would be 
doubled. The endowments made from the public resources and 
‘ now practically monopolized by a small sect should be shared 
among ali classes of the nation, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
Until these things are done there can be no-real educational 
equality in the country, and the Irish Catholics will have just 
reason to complain that they are still by law depressed below a 
section of their countrymen. 

Making all allowances, however, for the grievances which 
still exist, it may be said that the outlook for Catholic education 
in Ireland is now brighter than it has ever been for centuries. 
Schools and scholars are both increasing in numbers. The Ca- 
tholic colleges have acquired a confidence in themselves to which 
most of them were strangers a few years ago, and for the first 
time in modern history a large body of Catholic young men are 
entering vigorously on university studies. All over the country 
university classes are being formed in the colleges which until 
lately aspired to no higher teaching than that of school-boys. 
What the effects of this educational movement will be in the 
course of a few years is too wide a field of speculation to enter 
on here. Knowledge has its perils as well as its advantages, and 
the Irish Catholics must face new responsibilities with the new 
learning which the present time is fast bringing tothem. But 
if we may guess the future from the past, it may well be hoped 
that a people which has steadfastly refused to yield its faith to 
violence or barter it for human knowledge is destined to fill no 
ignoble part in the world when she once more regains the in- 
heritance of learning which was her proudest boast in the dis- 
tant past. 
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A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. From the Original Docu- 
ments. By the Right Rev. C. J. Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg, 
formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. Vol. 
iii, A.D. 431 to A.D. 451. Translated from the German, with the au- 
thor’s approbation, and edited by the Editor of Hagenbach’s Hzstory of 
Doctrines. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. (For sale by the Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co.) 


The first volume of this H7story, translated into English, was noticed 
on its appearance. The second volume we have never received. This 
third volume contains the history of the cecumenical councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, of the Robber-Synod of Ephesus, and of several particular 
councils held at Rome, Arles, Orange, and other places. It is a pleasure to 
see a book so well printed, in which the niceties of the editorial and typo- 
graphical art are so well observed. Nevertheless the omission of a Table 
of Contents is a defect, and the headings at the top of the pages might 
have been made more serviceable for finding easily the particular topics of 
which the reader is in search. 

The translation has been well done, and the editor has deserved well of 
the Catholic reader by the exact manner in which he has reproduced the 
author’s work just as it is in the original text, without any of the caveats 
or other animadversions in an un-Catholic sense by which we are fre- 
quently annoyed in similar works edited by Protestants. There is no 
protest whatever on his part, except a very modest little reminder in his 
preface that he is a “ non-Roman editor.” The Greek text of the most im- 
portant conciliar acts of the two great councils is given in beautiful type, 
and the original Latin of St. Leo’s Dogmatic Letter, adding much to the 
value and beauty of the volume. In short, we cannot sufficiently praise 
the scholar-like fidelity and accuracy with which the editor has fulfilled a 
task of the very greatest utility to the cause of Catholic truth. 

We may here express our sense of the great excellence and value of 
the translations from the Fathers, published by the Messrs. Clark, and exe- 
cuted and edited by several eminent Protestant scholars. The twenty-four 
volumes of the “ Ante-Nicene Library,” and the fifteen volumes of “Select 
Works of St. Augustine,” translated and edited with a literary honesty and 
critical accuracy very creditable to all who have taken part in the work, 
form a most valuable patristic collection. 

Hefele’s History of Councils is a narrative and exposition of one great 
department of ecclesiastical history as far down as the Council of Con- 
stance, which is quite unique in its thoroughness and critical ability. It is 
an excellent text-book of instruction in seminaries, not only for acquiring 
a knowledge of important facts and events, but also for the aid it furnishes 
to the study of dogmatic theology. We hope to see the entire work trans- 
lated and published, and can only regret that the author did not continue 
his history at least as far down as the Council of Florence. 

The present volume is not second to any part of the entire work in 
importance and interest, perhaps may be considered as taking precedence 

. 
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ofall. It relates to the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, in which 
the Catholic faith was in conflict with heresies quite as vital and danger- 
ous, more subtle and lasting in their noxious influences than Arianism. 

In the fifth century, and principally through the Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, the doctrine of Christ shone out in its full splendor, and, 
together with this doctrine, the dignity of the Blessed Virgin Mother of 
the Lord, and the power of his vicar the Roman pontiff, were manifested 
as reflections of his glory. It is singular to find Protestant editors and 
publishers bringing out and putting into circulation a work like that of 
Hefele, in which the evidence of the supremacy by divine right of the 
Roman pontiff is so fully exhibited. The circulation of such a work, and 
also of the works Of the Fathers, must have a great influence in promoting 
conversions to the Catholic Church. The editors do not appear to us to 
concern themselves very much about the effect of their learned labors on 
the cause of Anglicanism. They seem rather to be animated by a zeal for 
collecting interesting facts and documents illustrating the history of Chris- 
tianity as a matter of curious study and inquiry, than by the desire of 
diffusing what is called “ Anglo-Catholicism ” which was apparent in the 
editors of the “Oxford Library of the Fathers.” Whatever their private 
motives may be, or the effect of their studies upon themselves, a great 
many of their readers will profit by them. We rejoice in the good which is 
done by their means, and the highest reward which they could receive for 
their labor would be their own conversion to the. Catholic Church, which 
we heartily desire, and for which we recommend all their Catholic readers 


to pray. 
* 


FINAL CAusES. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at 
the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the Second Edition 
of the French by William Affleck, B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


Final Causes are what in common language we call ends in nature, for 
the sake of which efficient causes produce their effects. Many modern 
scientists deny that there are any final causes in nature. If there are 
none such, there is no design, no intention; no power, either unconscious 
or conscious, identical with nature or superior to it, co-ordinating and di- 
recting causal forces in nature as means to an end; manifested,in the order 
of the universe. Consequently, there is no argument from design proving 
the existence of an intelligent architect of the world, much less of an infi- 
nite and eternal creator who has brought all things out of nothing, into 
existence. 

M. Paul Janet proposes in the work before us to show that the prin- 
ciple of finality in nature is proved by a valid process of induction and a 
reductio in absurdum, the only possible alternative of this principle being a 
dissolution of all law and causation into the chaos of pure chance; which 
destroys the pdssibility of science ; and that this finality in nature is only 
intelligible when it is reduced to the intention and design of an intelli- 
gent First Cause, whose idea is realized in this finality. 

M. Janet has a fine philosophical mind and an extensive knowledge of 
the systems of metaphysicians and physicists. He criticises the theories of 
Kant, Hegel, Spinosa, Darwin, Spencer, and others, in regard to their bear- 
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ing on the idea of final causes, refuting all that is either involved in any of 
them, or connected with them, or deduced from them by inference, which 
is agnostic or atheistical. His argument, in brief, is that an incalculable 
totality of different causes and divergent elements conspiring and con- 
verging to the production of a single and common effect—ze., the order 
of the universe, in which there are many parts which are themselves par- 
ticular effects produced by a similar coincidence of separate causes-—cannot 
be explained in any other way than by an ideal design and intention pre- 
existing to nature and giving law to it, which idea must be in an intelligent 
mind having the knowledge, power, and will to produce, as first cause, the 
total result. Every other explanation is shown to resolve itself into the 
doctrine of chance. Not content with merely reducing all opposite theo- 
ries to this manifest absurdity, the author shows that it is an absurdity by 
a comparison between the fortuitous operations of chance and the regular 
operations of the laws of nature. In his selection of illustrative facts the 
author is especially admirable and interesting, making the best use of his 
extensive knowledge of the discoveries of modern science, and lending a 
great charm to his rigorous process of reasoning. His book being, more- 
over, well written, as well as well reasoned and richly freighted with facts, 
has a singular fascination for any reader capable of following a close argu- 
ment, and enchains the attention without effort from the beginning to the 
end. 

M. Janet finishes his main argument in a very complete and satisfactory 
manner, having achieved what we may call a decisive logical triumph over 
the adversaries of final causes, at the conclusion: that theré must be an 
intelligent, transcendental First Cause, whose intelligence proposes the end 
of nature which his power accomplishes in and through nature. After 
reaching this conclusion he proceeds to discuss, quite briefly, the supreme 
end itself, the idea of itin the divine mind, the nature and reason of evil 
which seems to furnish an objection against divine wisdom, omnipotence, 
and goodness, and some other cognate topics. We do not find his reason- 
ing in this part of his work always equal to that by which he has accom- 
plished the preceding and principal part of his task. Nevertheless there 
are germs and elements from which we may hope that the fine philosophi- 
cal mind of the author may at some future time construct a more complete 
theory of the Creative Idea and the supreme end of creation. 

The work on Final Causes has given its author great and well-merited 
fame in Europe. The learned gentlemen who have translated and edited 
this admirable work for the English-reading public deserve our thanks. 
There is no book. we know of which we can so fully and earnestly recom- 
mend to really sincere and intelligent persons as a refutation of the so- 
phistry of Herbert Spencer and other agnostics. 


A COMPENDIUM OF IRISH BIOGRAPHY: Comprising sketches of distin- 
guished Irishmen, and of eminent persons connected with Ireland oY 
office or by their writings. By Alfred Webb. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
Son. 1878. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This is an octavo volume of five hundred and ninety-eight pages, in 
double columns, alphabetically arranged, and is a handsome book in paper, 
type, ink, and general appearance. It is not a catch-penny work of the 
green-and-gold, “sunburst and wolf-dog” class unfortunately so familiar 
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in certain sorts of Irish “national” literature, but an excellent, carefully 
wrought out dictionary of Irish biography that will be of great value for 
reference by all students of Irish history, ancient, medizval, or modern. 
The author is not a Catholic, though, and therefore some of his reflections 
are not acceptable to the Catholic mind. For instance, in his sketch of 
the celebrated scholar of the ninth century, Joannes Scotus Erigena, Mr. 
Webb goes to the late George Henry Lewes and to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica for an estimate of Erigena’s metaphysical system. 

Another criticism that may be made is that Mr. Webb, following—not, 
it is to be presumed, from design but from Dublin custom—the English su- 
percilious carelessness in this matter, sometimes arranges the names alpha- 
betically under the corrupt English forms, and neglects to give these names 
in their proper form. As one example of this: The noble chief of the clan 
O’Mor, who figured so brilliantly in the Confederation of 1641, is found 
under the caption of More, Roger—a corrupt English attempt at the true 
name, Ruadhri (or Rory) O’Mor. “ Roger,” except for a fancied resemblance 
in sound, is no better a rendering of Ruaddrz than would be Jacob or 
Adoniram. The degradation of Ireland, its language, literature, and tra- 
ditions, during the last century is, however, responsible for this sort of 
thing, and not any want of good-will on Mr. Webb’s part.. This singular 
trick of “translating” Gaelic proper names has, by the way, become al- 
most universal in Ireland, and has resulted in nearly obliterating the an- 
cient personal and family names. Under this system Conn has become 
“Cornelius,” Donal, or Donald, has become “ Daniel,” Szed/a (Sheela) 
“Julia,” etc., while MacGabhain (or MacGowan) has become “Smythe,” 
MacSeén (MacShane) Johnson, etc. A most remarkable instance of this 
is in the forms which have been taken in English literature by the name of 
the celebrated chieftainess of the clan O’Maile, or O'Malley, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. The prefix O’ (more properly U7) is the Gaelic for a 
descendant; but it is masculine, and in the case of a woman is replaced by 
the feminine V7, which aspirates an m immediately following it and gives 
it the sound of our English w. The heroine, then, who married one of the 
De Burgos and visited Elizabeth in great state, after having made war on 
the English queen, was Gra Ni-Mhaile, and she is universally so called in 
[reland still; but Mr. Webb puts her down as “ Grace O'Malley, or Grania 
Uaile,” the latter form being mere nonsense. 

There are several grievous omissions, too; among them, Carolan, the 
_ last of the*bards of whom we have any published accounts, and the late 

Archbishop MacHale, who was certainly so thoroughly identified with the 

Irish public life of the last three-quarters of a century as to have deserved 
afull mention. Other names, too, which have risen to notice within the 
last five or six years, since the publication of this Compendium, will of course 
‘be missed, 


These objections aside, Mr. Webb has made a volume that deserves a 
wide sale. 


ON THE DeserT: With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. By 
Henry M. Field, D.D., author of From the Lakes of Killarney to the 


Golden Horn and From Egypt to Japan. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1883. 


It is not so easy as it used to be to write an interesting book of travels, 
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yet several of the recent ones are really among the most interesting. Dr. 
Field’s On the Desert is very pleasant reading, being for the most part “a 
portfolio of sketches, which claims only to present a few pictures of the 
desert.” The part which has interested us the most is the narrative of the 
journey from Mt. Sinai to Gaza across the desert. The author’s amiable 
temper and descriptive talent, the mingling of poetical sentiment with a 
subdued humor, and an easy, agreeable style of writing, make him a genial 
companion to the reader who goes with him in imagination from Cairo to 
Jerusalem. 

There are some passages of more serious purport, in which the author 
gives his views and sentiments on religious and political matters obviously 
suggested by the scenes around him. We regret to find him, in the midst 
of pleasing and reverent reflections on the sacred places of our Lord's 
nativity and human life, and notwithstanding the pious respect which he 
shows toward the Blessed Virgin, repeating the charge of idolatrous wor- 
ship of Mary against the vast majority of the adorers of her divine Son. 
From the mouths of the ignorant or fanatical we hear such a charge with- 
out much emotion. But it gives pain to hear it from one who is capable of 
making such well-informed and reasonable judgments upon matters which 
he has taken the pains to examine carefully. Perhaps, after all, Dr. Field 
is not quite so serious in his intention as Dr. Bellows was in accusing all 
Christians of idolatry in their worship of Jesus Christ, and quite consis- 
tently preferring Mohammedanism to Catholic Christianity, since Islam is 
in fact justified, if this be really an idolatrous religion. It may be that he 
uses the term “idolatry ” only in an improper and metaphorical sense for 
excessive devotion, for otherwise we can hardly understand the poetic 
sympathy which he betrays for that which he condemns. 

The chapters on the Mosaic law and religion are excellent, and their 
insertion amid the description of a journey from Egypt to Palestine is 
opportune, as likely to attract the attention of readers who might not look 
at a book expressly treating of such a topic. But it is the “ Review of 
Recent Events in Egypt” which, in our opinion, has by far the greatest 
value and interest of any part of this volume. Dr. Field arrived in Egypt 
early in the spring of 1882, and then passed on over the desert to Pales- 
tine, just in time to see the beginning of those remarkable events whose 
final outcome we are now anxiously awaiting, and expect to find fraught 
with consequences of moment to the whole world. He saw Arabi ata 
social entertainment, and conversed with men who were the best able to 
give him information on the state of Egypt. We have been glad to find 
that he has a hearty and wholesome hatred of Turkish and Moslem misrule 
and barbarism, and his general estimate of the whole case is one which we 
consider to be sound and enlightened. We should like to make a long 
quotation from the chapter on “ England in Egypt,” but we must content 
ourselves with the closing paragraph : 

“ Seeing that such issues are depending on the action now to be taken, 
may we not say that there are interests involved higher than those either 
of England or of Egypt—the interests of Christendom and of civilization in 
the East? England has an opportunity to strike a blow at barbarism such 
as is not given to a nation in a hundred years. Our only fear is that she 
may weakly consent to give up her advantages, and thus lose by diplomacy 
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what she has gained in war. If so, the latter end of this movement will 
be as impotent as its progress hitherto has been glorious. If she fails to 
complete what she has begun—if, after subduing the military revolt and 
restoring order, she abandons the country—it will quickly relapse into its 
former anarchy. Then indeed will ten devils enter in where one wasdriven 
out, and the last state of that country will be worse than the first. Let her 
not by any weak compliances throw away an opportunity such as may 
never be hers again. ‘Who knoweth but she has come to the kingdom 
‘for such a time as this?’ The future of Egypt, and to a large extent of 
the whole East, is now in the hands of England, and may God give her 
wisdom and firmness to do her duty!” 


THE CHAIR OF PETER; or, The Papacy considered in its Institution, De- 
velopment, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for eighteen 
centuries it has conferred on Mankind. By John Nicholas Murphy, 
author of Zerra /ncognita. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The most striking difference of this book from others on the same topic 
is the superior excellence of its mechanical execution. It is brought out 
in the best style of London typographical art, with large, clear type on 
thick paper, neatly bound, with the coat of arms of Pope Leo XIII. ina 
gilt impression on the cover, all the titles and lettering in good taste. This 
is no small advantage. For the reading-matter of a well-printed volume 
makes a much better impression on the mind than the same matter would 
make under a worse form. The circumstance that the volume has been 
issued by its actual London and New York publishers is also in its favor, 
since it is thus introduced to a wider and more general public than that 
which patronizes Catholic publishers, without any damage to its circula- 
tion among Catholic readers. 

The author's treatment of his topics is generally accurate, judicious, and 
sufficiently thorough. The subject of the primacy has been so frequently 
and ably treated by previous writers that there is nothing new to be said 
on it, and a new writer can only show a special ability for handling it in 
his method. In this respect the author has shown a creditable skill and 
judgment in the arrangement and presentation of evidence. We note in 
particular the copiousness and apt usage of his citations from non-Catho- 
lic authors. Another useful peculiarity of his method consists in the nume- 
rous notes in which an account is given of each author who is quoted, 
very serviceable for estimating the value of the testimonies and judgments 
of these various writers. 

The chief distinctive value of this work is to be found in that part of 
its contents which actually makes up the principal bulk of the volume, 
where other matters than the evidence for the primacy are discussed. 
The excellent history of the temporal power of the papacy, the sketch of 
the destinies of the Roman See through the different ages, the account of 
the Greek schism, of the great Western scission, of the Reformation, of the 
present state of the Catholic Church, etc., make, in connection with the 
argument for the primacy in the first part, a complete exposition of the 
origin, influence, and history.of the papacy. On this account the book, 
taken as a whole, is perhaps the most instructive and generally useful 
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treatise on the Roman See which either Catholic or non-Catholic readers 
can peruse. 

Although this volume has been in general so carefully edited, we have 
observed several references in the notes to the index which lead to no- 
thing. For instance, on page 39,the note on Theodoret. Again, the author 
has either expressed himself obscurely or committed an oversight respect- 
ing a fact of history in his brief account of the patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
He seems, viz., to ascribe only an honorary precedence to Jerusalem after 
as well as before the Council of Chalcedon, whereas it was precisely a real 
patriarchal jurisdiction, in addition to the honorary precedence recognized 
by the Council of Nicza, which the Fathers of Chalcedon, with the ap- 
probation of the Roman legates, carved out for Juvenal of Jerusalem by 
cutting off a portion of the patriarchate of Antioch. In the account of the 
Greek schism we think the author overstates the difference between the 
Latins and Greeks respecting the doctrine of the Double Procession, and 
the influence of this difference on the actual revolt of the Greeks from the 
authority of the Holy See. Finally, we respectfully suggest to the learned 
author that a stronger statement of the status of the doctrine of papal 
infallibility before the definition of the Council of the Vatican would make 
his exposition of that important dogma more adequate and complete. We 
esteem this work as one of great value and importance, extremely useful 
to intelligent Catholics, and likely to do great good by diffusing generally 
among educated persons knowledge and information respecting that 
greatest of all institutions existing on the earth, the Roman Church. We 
trust it may have the extensive circulation which it deserves. 


THE WoRKS OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON. Collected and arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson. Vol. ii. Philosophical Writings, Part ii. Detroit: 


Thorndike Nourse. 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


The most important part of the contents of this volume is the “ Essay 
in Refutation of Atheism.” 

The articles on Victor Cousin and on the Cartesian Doubt are both 
among the most masterly productions of Dr. Brownson’s pen. There is a 
great deal of temporary and personal controversy mixed up with the dis- 
cussion of doctrines in the various articles comprised in this part, most of 
which has lost its importance except in so far as it belongs to history. 

The line of philosophical argument in which Dr. Brownson exhibited 
the greatest intellectual power, and in which he achieved a great success, 
was the demonstration of the objective reality and certainty of that which 
is known by the intellectual and rational faculty of the human mind. Sens- 
ism, subjectivism, scepticism, agnosticism, the errors of Locke, Condillac, 
Hume, Descartes, Kant, Spencer, and others of the same genus, were the 
principal object of his attack. In philosophy he was chiefly occupied with 
the Preamble of Science, as in theology with the Preamble of Faith, as 
a polemic controversialist. On this ground he was the greatest cham- 
pion we have had in this country. 

In our opinion it is this part of his works which will retain a perma- 
nent value and immortalize his name. Other parts of his theological and 
philosophical writings preserved along with those just mentioned are more 
of literary curiosities than real contributions to Catholic philosophy. Leo 
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XIII. has practically settled and swept away a great many of the disputes 
among sincere and loyal Catholics, and, together with the bishops in all 
parts of the world, has prescribed as the system to be taught in colleges 
the Metaphysics of St. Thomas as understood and interpreted by the gene- 
ral scholastic tradition. 

The great principle for which Dr. Brownson was always contending, 
that the first principles of knowledge and reasoning are given to the mind 
by God at its creation, that it has intellectual cognition of the objectively 
real and true in the necessary and eternal reasons as its primary object, is 
a fundamental doctrine in all the text-books of this philosophy which are 
now in use in the colleges and seminaries. Dr. Brownson always honestly 
desired and endeavored to follow the teaching of the Holy See, and had he 
lived no one would have rejoiced more than he in that encyclical of Le 
XIII. in which he enjoins the teaching of philosophy and theology accord’ 
ing to the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

We hope Mr. Brownson’s filial work will be continued and completec 
without interruption or delay in a successful manner. 


Tue Lire or St. LEwis BERTRAND, Friar Preacher of the Order of St. 
Dominic, and Apostle of New Granada. By Father Bertrand Wilber- 
force, of the same Order. Illustrated by Cyril James Davenport, of the 
British Museum. London: Burns & Oates, 1882. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


St. Lewis Bertrand was one of those heroes of the faith whom divine 
Providence raised up in the sixteenth century as an offset to the evil in- 
fluences of the Protestant heresy. His work was fulfilled in two ways, by 
a life of unceasing prayer and mortification and by seven years of arduous 
missionary labor among the Indians of South America. The effects of the 
former will be known only at that great day when all secrets shall be re- 
vealed, yet who can tell the miracles of grace which were wrought in that 
troubled time, who can reckon the number of souls turned to God and 
the true faith by the fervent prayers which ascended from so many cloisters 
from the hearts of saints inflamed with burning zeal for souls ? 

The life of St. Lewis Bertrand was so wholly supernatural that it 
almost seems like that of a being of a higher order than mere humanity. 
Naturally speaking, everything was against him. Delicate and sickly from 
childhood, he not only embraced and followed the rule of an austere order, 
but added heavier penances of his own, with that inventive cruelty cha- 
racteristic of so many saints. Nor did his severity towards himself abate 
during his active life. Heroic penances were: his delight, even in the 
midst of labors themselves beyond mere human strength. The missionary 
career of St. Lewis Bertrand was truly apostolic. In his long journeys 
through the forests of South America in quest of souls he followed lite- 
rally our Lord’s injunction to the seventy disciples. Carrying nothing with 
him but his Bible and his breviary, he journeyed barefoot for hundreds of 
miles through trackless forests, surrounded by wild beasts and venomous 
Serpents, who were powerless to harm the man of God, even as the jaws 
of the lions were closed before the prophet Daniel. In him was fulfilled 
the promise, “If they shall drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them.” 
He possessed the gift of tongues, so that the savages “ heard him speaking, 
each in his own tongue, the wonderful works of God.” What wonder that 
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these miraculous gifts, these heroic labors and sufferings, should have borne 
great fruit? We read that in the seven years that St. Lewis Bertrand spent 
on this continent his converts were numbered by thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

A life such as this is a rebuke to our weakness and self-indulgence. 
Far above us as St. Lewis is in the grandeur of his life and deeds, his career 
is yet replete with practical lessons for us, if we but learn them aright. 
The biographer deserves our thanks for giving us for the first time in Eng- 
lish this record of a saintly life. The book is well gotten up and most ap- 
propriate as a prize for convent schools, etc. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. A catechism for the use 
of the people. By John Perrone, S.J. Translated and adapted, with 
notes, etc., by a priest of the Diocese of Hobart. Hobart, Tasmania: 
Printed by Davies Bros. at the Mercury office, Macquaire Street. 1882, 
Paper, two shillings. 

The book before us isan English adaptation of a work of the celebrated 
Jesuit theologian Perrone, and is, as its title implies, controversial in cha- 
racter. The ability of its author, who enjoys a world-wide fame, is beyond 
question, and his name is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
volume. The book is intended for the people’s use, and will, we believe, do 
much to instruct those within and without the church. It is written in the 
form of a conversation, in which pertinent questions are asked, difficulties 
proposed, and satisfactory replies given. In the first part of the work the 
author shows the falseness of Protestantism. He demonstrates that the 
very foundation on which the fabric of Luther and his followers is reared— 
the principle, namely, of private interpretation of Holy Writ—is laid on 
sand, inasmuch as a certain canon of Scripture can only be got through 
an unerring teacher, and so, since Protestants are without such a teacher, 
it is impossible for them to know what is really the word of God, what not. 
A word about the instability of the system of the Reformers as manifested 
in their changes of doctrine, the means used to spread their errors, and the 
intolerance of the leaders of the sects—which, by the way, non-Catholic 
historians are exposing more fully every day—is also given. The second 
part is a lucid treatise on the church, the pope, and several other Catholic 
doctrines which are frequently the subject of controversy—auricular con- 
fession, the Mass, the cult of saints, and the use of indulgences. The 
church’s relations with the Inquisition and her attitude with regard to 
abuses have also received attention. Space does not permit us to speak at 
length on the treatment of these topics; let it suffice to say that the work 
has been thoroughly well done. The answers to the objections which non- 
Catholics often raise are especially excellent. On the whole we think the 
book will prove a valuable help to all who have occasion to explain the 
church’s doctrine, as well as to those who, burdened with difficulties, are 
earnestly seeking the truth. 


MATER ADMIRABILIS: A Hand-Book of Instruction on the Power and Pre- 
rogatives of Our Blessed Lady. By Rev. C. O’Brien, D.D. Montreal: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1882. 
Dr. O’Brien, who was rector of the parish of Indian River when he 
sent this little work (a neat 16mo volume) to the press, has been recently 
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elevated to the see of Halifax, N. S. It is not unworthy of one whose 
appointment to this eminent dignity has called forth such high eulogiums 
of his distinguished merit. The author’s special intention in writing it was 
to promote devotion to the Blessed Virgin by giving instruction in the 
dogma upon which it is founded, so that it may become an intellectual as 
well as an emotional homage to the glorious Mother of God. Dogmatic 
treatises on the character and office of our Blessed Lady are generally too 
large and expensive, and also too much above the capacity of the majority 
of persons, for popular use. The smaller-and more popular books are too 
exclusively addressed to the emotions. The aim of the author has been 
to prepare a hand-book in which doctrine and practical devotion are com- 
bined in such a way that the intellectual and emotional elements are pre- 
sent in due proportion, under a simple form and small dimensions. If 
some more ambitious writers of books in which the homage paid to the 
Blessed Virgin by Catholics is treated with a supercilious and unbecoming 
levity would condescend to seek for information in such a small work as 
this, they might find in it some valuable instruction in sound theology 
very useful to themselves and sadly needed. The pious and docile be- 
liever or inquirer, seeking for the truth or for clearer knowledge of the 
truth concerning the place which the Blessed Virgin holds in the economy 
of redemption, and her relation to our Blessed Lord, will find a brief but 
clear exposition of these topics in this book. It contains also aids to the 
practice of devoticn to the Blessed Virgin in the shape of particular direc- 
tions and exercises of prayer, so that it is eminently instructive and 
practical. The Catholic doctrine respecting the Blessed Virgin springs 
out of the doctrine of the Incarnation and is closely connected with it. 
The supereminent honor and homage due to Mary, and rendered to her 
in Catholic devotion, is the sequel and companion of the divine worship 
due to Jesus and offered to him as the Incarnate Word. This is what 
Archbishop O’Brien sets forth in an excellent manner in his little book, as 
the basis and motive of a solid and tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary—a devotion indissolubly connected with Catholic faith, and insepara- 
bly joined with sound Christian piety. 


Dit HoHE MESSE IN H MCLL, SI MINEUR, B MINOR. Von Joh. Seb. Bach. 
Clavierauszug. Boston, New York, Chicago: White, Smith & Co. 


This excellent reprint of one of the grand works of the great composer 
is from the “Collection Litolff,” and being, doubtless, very much cheaper 
than the original foreign edition, will be welcome to artists and students of 
such monuments of musical genius. 

It can hardly be said that at any age there has been such a debasement 
of musical art as is displayed in the inane frivolities of the present reigning 
dramatic Muse; but at the same time there is good evidence of a revival 
of what is more worthy, nobler, and more truly artistic in the profound 
studies which are being made of the divine melodies of the Catholic 
Church, embraced under the generic title of Gregorian chant, from which 
it may be said Johann Sebastian Bach, one of the greatest of composers, 
drew the inspiration of his sublimest works. He began his art-life as a 
choir-boy. The sanctuary of religion was to him the nursing-breast of a 
mother, as it has been to every great musician. 
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Gounod, in a letter lately read before the French senate, sums up his 
defence of the choir-schools (which the infidel government of France wishes 
to abolish) in these two propositions which he calls “incontestable” : 

1. That every great musician lras been formed by the choir-schools or 
by their influence. 

2. To suppress them is to adopt the surest means of ruining serious 
and true musical education, and to support them is to defend and support 
the cause of musical honesty. 


THE Ecuo. A monthly journal of Catholic church music. J. Singenber- 
ger, editor. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


The success attained chiefly among Catholic Germans throughout this 
country by the excellent monthly musical journal styled the Cecz/za has 
induced the diligent and learned Chevalier John Singenberger to venture 
upon the publication of a similar work in the English language. The Echo 
has now had six months’ issue, offering, as the Cecz/za does, a monthly sup- 
plement of music, original and selected pieces, in the style of composition 
approved by the Cecilia Society as worthy to be sung in church. 

We would gladly see the Echo as widely distributed among our English- 
speaking Catholic clergy and laity as the Cecz/‘a is among our German 
brethren. It is devoted to the good cause of ameliorating the condition of 
church music; and, although we ourselves would prefer the church chant 
alone for all liturgical services at all seasons and on all festivals, still we are 
much rejoiced to know that in several parts of the world, notably in many 
American churches, in Germany, and in Ireland, there has been an extra- 
ordinary change for the better in the character of the music sung at Mass 
and Vespers, brought about through the influence of the Cecilian Society 
and its publications. 

Some excellent articles, such as “ The Origin and Value of Gregorian 
Chant,” by Dr. Witt, and an “Historical Inquiry into the Rise and Fall of 
Church Music,” are now appearing in the pages of the Echo, and we heartily 
commend their perusal to every priest, seminarian, organist, or choir-master 
in the country whose profession requires of them the study of the funda- 
mental principles of church song, and at least an intelligent and decent 
performance of it according to their respective functions. 


a 





MIssA BREVIS IN HONOREM B. MARI VIRGINIS. By J. G. E, Stehle. With voice parts. 
New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
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